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ON THE UNACCOUNTABILITY OF GENIUS, 
AND SOME ERRORS ARISING FROM THaT 
DOCTRINE. 


LORA has, in your last number, 
given a interesting account of 
some particulars relating to Robert 
Burns and his family: [| cannot agree 
that “ he indulged too much in the 
satirical, and on that account his writ- 
ings were Calculated to injure the cause 
of religion.” No! no! he served the 
cause of virtue, by exposing to merit- 
ed ridicule the hypocrisy and cant 
which with some usurp the name of 
religion. ‘The cause of genuine reli- 
gion is aided by the detection of im- 
posture. But poor Burns injured him- 
self, and in this respect I fear his ex- 
ample has injured others, by suffering 
himself to be drawn with unreflecting 
heedlessness into the vortex of plea- 
sure. Like most others, he b with 
pleasure, but by degrees sunk into the 
ubyss of dissipation. On his first com- 
ing to Edinburgh he forsook the com- 
pany of persons of eminence’ in the 
iterary world, who would gladly have 
received him on account of his genius, 
und associated with a number of young 
men, who rejoiced to have his compa- 
ny for the sake of his convivial talents. 
Some of them were, indeed, of high 
birth, but far inferior to him in ‘ge- 
nius, and not superior to him in pru- 
dence. Among such companions he 
acquired many unreal wants, and ha- 
bits of extravagance unsuited to the 
simple Ayrshire ploughman and bard, 
by which he involved himself in itex- 
teable difficulties, sometimes bar- 
tered his independence, and often swv- 
jected himself to the most poi 
teelings of self-reproach, that salutary, 
gh severe monitor, and corrector 
of our passions. 
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Thus, indeed, his example did mis- 
chief, and. many under the authority 
of his example have excused them- 
selves in their excesses, on the plea 
of the privilege of genius. ‘Lhe un- 
happy Bermedy was another example 
of dissipation and profligacy being at- 
tempted to be connected and identified 
with genius. 

This plea of the unaccountability of 
genius, and its exemption from the 
rules of prudence and propriety, has 
passed too generally unexamined, and 
become too readily an admitted ex- 
cuse for irregularity ; but surely with- 
out. reason, Let us not hastily con- 
clude, because a few, like comets, 
widely deviating from the system, 
have, as a palliation for their errors, 
endeavoured to fix as an axiom, that 
genius and dissipation are almost in- 
separably connected ; or, because some 
of their readers, fascinated by the 
beauties of their productions, have, 
for a time, forgotten the distinctions 
of right dnd wrong, and lost the tur- 
pitude of the man-in the brilliancy of 
the poet, that therefore genius is ex- 
empted from those laws of strict mo- | 
rality by which all are bound, — and 
from which none can depart without 
injury to themselves and to the com- 
munity, as affected by their example. 
Milton was a poet, and ges 
nius of the highest order, and yet he 
was a man of regularity and virtue, 

Jn other lines requiring genius, as 
much, with all due deference be it 
spoken, as the poet, the es of 
John Locke, and Sir Isaac Newton 
stand recorded as the friends of order. 


They claimed no privi from ge- 
nius for acts of vice; and shall Chut- 
terton, Burns, and ’ and 


others of their school, be allowed to 
reverse the immutable laws of virtue 
M Be " 
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uncensured? I fear their pernicious 
examples, have had an injurious ten- 
dency. Doubtless they injured them- 
selves: and some are in danger of un- 
wittingly breaking down the fences of 
morality, by making, in the plenitude 
of their charity, too great allowances 
for their defects, and require to be 
called back to re-consider the verdict 
ef acquittal, which they have been 
too ready to pronounce. With every 
proper allowance for the failings of 
others, the strict laws of justice com- 
pel us to denominate actions as they 
are. Let us pity the offenders, but 
for the sake of salutary prevention to 
ethers, let us brand the offence as it 
merits, and no longer svifer that axiom 
of relaxed morality to be pleaded, that 
enius palliates the enormity of vice. 
og debased into the drunken ex- 
eveman, and Dermody, ‘“ earth-en- 
amoured, grovelling with the worm,” 
are objects entitled to our commise- 
ration, but not to that allowance which 
would mask the unseemly features of 
vice with something like the semblance 
ef virtue, or reconcile us to error, 
because it is accompanied with genius. 
Vice is really more hideous, when tt 
is unhappily blended with such qua- 
hities, as render the contrast more 
striking. 

While | am on the subject of Burns, 
¥ am led to make some remarks on 
the danger of introducing persons into 
asphere of ite different from that to 
which they have been accustomed. [ 
admit that the distinctions of rank are 
imaginary; but while they have such 
influence in common estimation, their 
kleal consequence has a most intoxi- 
cating effect on ardent minds, who 
have been suddenly raised, and who 
fondly embrace the fatal doctrine of 
the unaccountabitity of genius. Robert 
Bloomfield ree pe ver 
pleasing poetical talents, but L lave 
not heard of his eccentricities. 1 trust 
he is not a dupe to this deceptive doc- 
trine, but that, happily for himself, he 
will long continue the bonest and jn- 
dustrious shoemaker of London, ho- 
nourable in his usetul- profession, and 
employing only his leisure hours in 
commerce with the muses. How ha 

y would it have beew for Burns, if his 
wjudicious friends bad never taken 

him from a Aom: in Ayrshire, as, in 


Account of Nwbe ; or, Age of Tears. 
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his future ramblings he never had the 
happiness to find another, or vitiated 
his taste for the simple’ pleasures: of 
nature, by seducing him to partake of 
the intoxicating and debasing enjoy- 
ments of Edinburgh, and the revelries 
of the Caledonian hunt. Burns had after- 
wards many dwelling-places, but ap- 
pears never to have enjoyed those 
sweet domestic comforts, which enter 
into the delightful sensations of 
which home is composed. ‘To enjoy 
them tn their full perfection, the mind 
must be simple and pure: the relish 
for them is fost by indulging in those 
false and artificial pleasures, which 
leave behind them a permanent taint, 
Burns feebly directed bis agricultural 
engagements at Ellisland, but his mind 
hovered over the departed joys of 
whieh he had partaken among his for- 
mer dissipated companions, who used 
his wit as a relish to their drunken 
frolics, and their souHess deéebauch- 
eries. He miserably- prostituted his 
genius, and unhappily acquired a pio- 
pensity to indulge in such grovelling 
pleasures. When he was not possessing 
them, he was dejected and spiritless, 
and when he could snatch at them, 
the inordinate stimalus brought on a 
premature debility, and the wasting of 
is bodily and mental powers. ; 
Let the mistaken advocates for good 
fellowsiip and convivial mirth, ex- 
aimine the condition of the last days 
of Burns: will they then venture to 
assert that true happiness consists in 
noisy Compotations ?——Froin his ex- 
ample also it may be seen, that 
every flower will not bear transplant. 
ing. ‘The mountain daisy will soon 
lose its beauty.in the unfriendly air of 
tue crowded city, 


=== 
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A’ the present age seems to feel 
very considerable interest in old 
huglish literature, I should think that 
the following account of a once cele 
brated satirical tract may ratify the 
taste of many of your readers,” ‘The 
book is entitled Niobe; or, Age @ 
Tears. ‘lhe Author is Stafford. 
was printed by Humphry Lownés 
1611. It is very scarce. 

. This excellent and sincerely-written 
treatise was published in the reign # 
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James {. It isa very severe satire on 
the age, of whose crimes the author 
speaks with honest and zealous indig- 
nation. itis composed in a mournful 
strain, as may be guessed from the title. 
He is very severe on the women, and 
gives them such a charaeter, as, if 
true, perfectly warrants his angry re- 
proaches. ; 

bie gives a ludicrous description of 
a country oully. 

He descants with all the eloquent 
warmth ot sincere feeling on the char 
acter of the famous Sidney. He is la- 
vish in bis praises of Elizabeth, though 
not with equal justice; and says, that 
it Solomon had lived in her time, he 
would himself have come to visit the 
Queen of the North. 

Speaking of the licentiousness of the 
women, he humorously: says,—** Had 
Job lived in our hours, be never should 
have needed to have made a covenant 
with his eyes, lest at anie time tvey 
should looke upon a maid; for he 
should scarce have found anie to looke 
upon,” 

No wonder, that with this opinion 
of the ladies, he recommends celibacy 
strongly. : 

I suspect that Milton had read this 
book, from a remarkable coincidence 
in the following passages . 

“ Throni, yf ar, arp virtutes, 
Potestates, Principatus,” says Stafford. 

‘«'Threnes, dominations, princedoms, 
virtues, powers,” says Milton. 

The Devil says, in Stafford: “ Be- 
lieve me, Sir, | had rather controule 
within my dark diocese, than to re- 
inbabit calum empyriuim, and there 
live in subjection, under check.” 

The Devil, in Milton, says¢ 

‘In my choice, 
* To reign is worth ambition, tho’ an hell: 
“* Better to reign in ‘hell, than serve ih 
heaven,” 

Stafford shows a determined hatred 
of ret in those days; he makes 
the Devil's chair of state supported by 
four Popes. : 

He uses the evil with very litle 
ceremony, and calls him by the fol- 
lowing curious nates :-—** ‘Don De- 
formity ; My. Mouldy-face; Monsieur 
Madcappe; Mr. Blacksmithe; Mr. Fierie 

acies; Electour of Erebus; Grimme- 
visaged Goblin; Bellowing Beelzebub; 
blr. Divell; Mr. Fiithy-face; Dr. De- 
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lusion; Old Hell-hounde, Great Marshal 
of Mischief; Great Soldan of Sin, *&c.” 

The characters of the scholar and 
the soldier, are those which Stafford 
most admires, though he does not dis- 
guise the faulis and miseries incident 
to each. His favourites seem to be 
Seneca; the Scaligers; Sir Philip Syd- 
ney; Henry LV. of France, and Eliza- 
beth of England. 

Grave and religious as he is, he is no 
enemy to a joke: his language is even 
more quaint than the language of those 
times, abounding .with plays upop 
words, which give an air of drollery 
to the most solemn passages. | 

At the end of the work is a severe 
letter to a Romanist, who had written 
against his book. He treats his ad- 
versary with infinite contempt, and in- 
sults over him with true horse-play 
raillery. He ends by saying that he 
should write no more ‘to please those 
who make on their God.” 

London, July, 1809, B. 


To the Editor of the Belfast Magazine. 


SIR, 


R. LEDWICH, in his antiquis 

ties of Ireland, allows us ** emi- 
nence in nothing. but music.” He 
quotes Cambrensis to show, that at 
the time of the English invasion, we 
excelled in the science of music alt 
other nations. This eulogium, he says, 





’ the richness of our invention, the vi- 


vacity, beauty, and variety of our mé- 
lodies, extorted from bim.” And Mr, 
Ledwich seems to have allowed aps 
plause to be extorted from him too, In, 
this instance, New, Mr. Editor, it 
stikes me very forcibly, that’ sich’ 
refinement in this science is incom- 
patible with such a state of barbarisny 
as we are represented, by Cambrensis, 
to bave been found in by the English ;’ 
and coritrary to our experience of an 
country witich we at prevent ‘doom: 
nate barbarous. 

{am surprized that a man like Mr. 
Ledwich should so implicitly follow 
Cambrensis, whom I cannot look upon 
in any other light than that of a man 
endeavouring, like too many of his 
countrymen at the _—— day, in all 
things to calumniate and misrepresent 
ws But the power of our music he 
could not resist; he was forced to ac-) 











knowledge, that it charms to 
sootbe his breast, attuned to strains of 
sorrow by the wrongs imflicted on our 
countrymen, the tones of our harp had 
such an effect upon his heart, as to 
force him to write what be has written 
upon the subject. 

Notwithstanding the many far-fetched 
arguments, which Mr. Ledwich brings 
forward. to reconcile this with the ge- 
neral tenor of his work, which seems 
to be, to point out to us our inferiority 
to the British nation, and tne gratitude 
we owe to them for coming amongst 
us to be our teachers, yet if what he 
says be true (which we have more than 
ove reason for doubting) that ** it is 
not an ill-founded opinion, that the 
Irish, in 1377, were as uncivilized as 
the savages of North America,” | can- 
not believe that we could have arrived 
at that state of refinement in the sci- 
ence of music, which Cambrensis al- 
lows us to have done; and on the 
other hand, it is not to be believed, 
that he would have given us this ap- 
plause, if (as Mr. Ledwich says) our 
superior skill in it had not extorted it 
from him. If this reasoning be just, 
it will follow, that this nation was not 
go barbarous at the time of the English 
invasion, as it is by some represented 
to have been. A. 


b —- —— ~- ~~ _—  —] 
Yo the Editor of the Belfast Magazine, 


—_———— 


SIR, 


y HAVE of late turned my attention 
I to the causes of the sickness, 50 
equently fatal to Europeans, who 
yisit the hot climates of Airica, the 
West Indies and America, with a view 
to ascerta whether all-bountiful Na- 
ture had not, along with this evil, pro- 
vided a counterpoising remedy, in like 
manner as she has bestowed cures for 
the poison of the scorpion and yattle- 
spake, wherever these creatures are 
found ; and, by means of the dreadful 
tornado, rendered the air salubrious and 
heaktntul in the countries subject to it. 
‘Lhe result given in the following hints, 
I hope will not be unacceptable to 
the public; most happy if they shai] 
be the. means of preserving the life of 
a fellow-creature, and of dissipating 
in that gloom which overspreads 
the fairest fields for commercial enter- 
prize that the world affords, i 





On Salt as a Medicine. 
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Man is the only animal which yields 

to the baneful effects of climate, if we 
except the few which he domesticates 
and feeds, according to his conveni- 
ence, or ideas of fitness; the rest of 
the animal creation, prompte 1 by that 
instinct which reasoneth not, and 
therefore cannot deceive, partakes of 
a provision which an all-wise and be- 
neticent Creator never fails to make for 
his creatures, wherever the climate 
renders it essential to their preser- 
vation. 
. This is nothing more or less than 
common Salt, which surrounds the 
islands in the form of briny waves, 
and is found on the inland parts of 
the Continents in salt-springs, marshes, 
rocks, and plains covered with salt. 

At the approach of the sickly sea- 
80n, all the birds, beasts, serpents, and 
insects of the forests and plains, travel 
to, and eat greedily of this salt, for a 
continuance of days, and the effects or 
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are precisely similar to that which is si 
seen every year, in our latitudes, on m 
salmon; after they have visited the 9% of 
ecean for a similar purpose, they be. th 
come not only proof against the un- w 
happy vicissitudes of climate, but at- we 
tain a degree of freshness, strength, Ja 
and beauty, to which they were pre- 9 3° 
viously strangers. m 
If such are the effects of salt on — of 
other animals, why may not man re- an 
ceive from it a similar benefit? Inthe 9% ©o 
most unfavourable view it cannot de be 
harm, and even he that is least san- de 
guine of its success, will acknowledge 9 th 
iH to deserve a trial. ne 
Aerth, July, 1809. P. T. ap 
Sas thi 
To the Editor of the Belfast Magazine, @& lia 
apegeion jis! 
SIR, thr 
HAVE read, with infinite pleasure, Be Pr 
I a number of excellent papers in your me “é 
iscellany,on the subject of Education, chi 
and National Schools, and was in expec: rep 
tation, that before this time, some of 
the London, and other respectable wis 
publications would wave also taken i Pli 
up the subject, and by exhibiting mm Pr: 
the plan of your pondent Sim. Bm ett 
plex (which appeared in your eighth Bm *" 
number) to their readers, de attention & i 
of members of parliament, and all By 
persons of influence, in every a iru 
of the United Kingdom, would have 
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been more generally directed to an ob- 
ject of so much utility to this country, 
‘;he dissemination of sound instruction 
=. vagst the lower classes of society, 
as hus been well observed, is cer- 
tainly an object of the first national 
importance i and, _ — a 
high-spirited population is on 

aigleed of the independence of the 
British empire, and the surest pledge 
of the permanency of our liberties.— 
But many have too hastily adopted the 
erroneous opinion, and | fear our le- 
gislators are amongst the number, that 
a system of national instruction for the 
poor would be unfavourable to sound 
morals and peaceable govermnent, by 
making the lower orders of the com- 
munity impatient of their condition, 
more turbulent subjects, more haughty 
to their superiors, and even less useful 
to themselves, by abstracting their 
minds too much from their ordinary 
occupations, and encreasing their sen- 
sibility to the evils of life. But let the 
matter be fairly brought to the test 
of experience and ‘observation, and 
this important question in legislation 
will not be difficult to answer. Do 
we not find that the peasantry of Scot- 
Jand, and a few other places, who en- 
joy the advantage of school establishe 
ments, are superior, not only in point 
of information, but also in morality 
and virtue, to the peasantry of the other 
countries of Europe who have not the 
benetit of similar establishments. The 
Scottish peasantry have now enjoyed 
the benefit of national instraction for 
near the space of two centuries; as it 
appears from unquestionable authority, 
that in the year 1646, their own par- 
liament passed an act for the estab- 
lishment of a school in every parish 
om, for ‘the ex- 
press purpose of educating the poor; 
“a law,” says Dr. Currie, ** that may, 
challenge comparison with any act of 
legislation to be found in the records 
of history, whether we consider. the 


# Wisdom of the ends in view, the sim- 


Plicity of the means employed, or the 
Provisions made to render hues means 
effectual to their purpose.” A law, 
similar to the above, was ed some 


oe ago by the parliament of Ire- 


land; but the fund was diverted from 
its purpose, and the measure ‘entirely 
frustrated. Jt is to be Tegretted 
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that our legislators did not perceive 
the par advantages ays would 
have arisen from the adoption of this 
excellent statute ; as there never was 
a nation that would have derived more 
benefit from such a measure, ‘lhe 
minds of the Irish peasantry are na- 
turally open, generous, and node, and 
highly susceptible of virtuous improve- 
ment; and there is no question, but 
@ proper system of national instruction 
would have contributed most power- 
fully to the peace and security of this 
unfortunate country, by expunging 
barbarism from our manners, by banish- 
ing the low delights of drunkenness 
and frivolous amusements, and open- 
ing to the mind new and dignified 
sources of pleasure; and by disposing 
it'to contemplate the happiness which 
is to be derived from the practice of 
those virtues, industry and economy ; 
by increasing the powers of self-ge- 
vernment ; and, in short, by introdu- 
cing ainongst the poorer classes, clean- 
liness, contentment, and independence, 
with all the blessings sheen © Civi- 
lized and virtuous peasantry. But the 
present system education is ex- 
tremely defective in almost every part 
of the country, and calls loludly ‘for 
amendment. In most of the country 
schools, hardly any thing more than 
the mere rudiments of ‘education is 
tayght; and unless where an indivi- 
dual, byachance time, continues his 
studies with a view of advancing his 
fortune, very few remain longer at 
school than what enables them to 
read a few chapters in the Old and 
New Testament, and even that in 
such an indistinct and slovenly man- 
ner, as to be totally incomprehensible 
to themselyes, as well as to their 
auditors! 

The mode also in which most teach- 
ers at present obtain their wages, con- 
tributes in many respects to repress 
learning amongst the rer jclasses. 
When a teacher of superior abilities 
commences in a country place, he 
naturally expects higher wages. than 
what are given to the many unqua- 
lified teachers, that are everywhere 
around him; this he can only obtain 
by teaching the richer e’s chil- 
dren, who are able to pay him; hence 
pr! r are totally excluded, of 
iged to send their children to some 
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runagate, whose moral character serves 
only to encourage vice and ummo- 
rulity im the neighbourhood where be 
vesicies, and whose mode of teaching 
serves rather to repress than encourage 
a proper relish for intellectual im- 
provement. but was the plan of Sim- 
plex, or one of a similar nature, adopt- 
et, these inconveniences would soon 
be done away, and a valuable store 
of miormation would be brought with- 
in tie reach of the poorest peasant in 
the nation; while thé middie ranks 
would bave a greater inducement, and 
every opportunity they could desire, 
of refining their tastes, improving their 
wnderstandings, and of laying in a 
preeiows store of information for ibeir 
succerding years; and aes and pros- 
perity, with every social virtue, would 
soon tiourish in our island. But al- 
though the .plan- should not, at this 
time, meet with that encouragement 
from government, which it so. justhy 
eleserves, yet let us fondly cherish the 
pleasing expectation, that, at a more 
distant period, when the present war 
shath be terminated, some great and 
godlike genius’ shall arise im the Brit- 
th senate, and get an act passed for 
establishing a system of national in- 
struction in every section of the Brit- 
ish empire. Such a statesman would 
di serve more from his country, than 
ati the warriors aud politicians from 
the days of Alexander the Great to 
the present hour. 

G. 


To the Editor of the Belfast Magazine. 


—— 





SIR, 
UE interest which your periodical 
work tukes in every thing that re- 
lates to your country, induces.an Irish 
visitor at Cushendall to offer you a 
topographic sketch of that village. 
tse 4 situation, natural curiosities, 
adjacent antiquities dnd ruins, as well 
as the morals, manners, and language 
of the people, combine to render Cush- 
endall a place of some interest. 

It is pleasantly situated, in a valley 
on the sea-coast, thirty-six miles from 
Belfast, and about ten from Fair-head, 
the most northern promontory in Ire- 
land. Jt contains sixty houses, and 
three hundred inhabitants. Seven 
gp these houses are licensed for 


_ lage, Cushendall. 
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the sale of groceries and spirits, 
Eight annual fairs are held here, - Its 
inhabitants are generally farmers on 
a small scale, which, aided by trat 
fic, fishing, and labour, produces a 
tolerably comtortable support for their 
families. 

A plain, but commodious parish 
church stands at a convenient distance 
from the north, and a chapel of a si. 
milar description, for Catholic worship, 
at the south end of the village. An 
established post arrives three times in 
each week, for the accommodation of 
this village, and its vicinity. 

In speaking of the manners of those 
villagers, my mind fully acquits me of 
adulation, when | assert that the inhe 
bitants of Cushendall have a fair claim 
to a full share of that character for 
hospitality, for which the Irish nation 
is so justly celebrated. They are at 
tentive, kind and obliging to, the 
stranger who sojourns among them; 
but, while he may freely com-nit his 
person and hig purse to their disposal, 
the friend to refined morality will 
too frequently have his feelings wounds 
ed by the profanation of the Divine 
Name.—Ah! my countrymen—chib 
dren of kindness, while you are exact 
in your duty to man, remember also 
what you owe to your God.—Y e daugh» 
ters of Erin, whose lips are so delis 
cately formed for love and praise, des 
file them not with profanation. 

Being from the bottom of my heart 
an Irishman, you see that in this sketch 
1 retain the ancient name of the vik 
Although calla, im 
the lrish language signifies a swan, yet 
tradition says it obtained this name from 
a predatory Seot, who fell by the hand 
of Ossian, named Dallas, whose tomb 
many of the natives recollect to have 
seen on the coast; but all traces of it 
are now obliterated, by a road made 
some years ago by the shore to Cusie 
endun. This village is also called 
Newiton-glens, a name, I understand, 
lately given it; } pretend not to 
what motive effected this change. 
know it has been the‘ practice of the 
Anglo-lvish, in the last century, @ 
detace, as much as ible, every 
thing that is national; but this, it may 
be presumed, could not be the si 
tive of the present proprietor ;. for | 
is but Justice, to bim to \say,' that ® 
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inhabitants of this village represent him 
as the friend of the poor, and an active, 
impartial magistrate, , 

Around this village the antiquarian 
may see many objects to exercise his 
fertile and inquiring genius. At the 
north end of the town, on.a Command- 
ime eminence, stands Court Martin. 
‘Tune, with his defacing hand, as weil 
as the piratic grasp of the unfeeling 
modern builder, have nearly delapi- 
dated this once proud structure; so 
much only remains as to show you, 
that many internal apartments of con- 
siderable dimensions, surrounded with 
an octagonal massive wall, of 160 feet 
in circumference, once adorned this 
beautiful scenick hill. 

John M‘Bride, the hoary chronicler 
of the village, who breathed the air of 
the last century for fully eighty years, 
jnforms me that it was built by a 
Martin M‘Owen; aad that he recol- 
lects, in his early days, to have seen 
some fragments of the tower in a field 
onthe opposite side of the road, still 
called the watch-field. ‘There is also 
the remains of a circular tower on the 
sea-beach, on the south side of the 
river Ban eoghan da ealla, calculated'to 
command a full view of the adjoin- 
ing bay. Opposite Martin’s Court, on 
the same south side of the river, stands 
Unocan-a-chich, 7 e. gallows-hill. 
liere wasa cave of considerable size, 
but it has suffered, and is now en- 
tirely destroyed. 

In the sae direction, not far distant, 
rises the majestic and beautiful Luirg 
Eadain, exhibiting its semi-circular 
tracked-face, forming a natural fortifi- 
cation on the east, south, and north 
sides, and the remains of a tripple fosse 
to the west, shows that our forefathers 
availed themselves of the security 
which this highly-elevated mountain 
was by nature so well calculated to 
afford them from their Hebridean and 
other foes. The aged villagers bere 
know it by the naine of sort clana 
Mourne, and say that Fion M*Cumbal 
with his clanabuiskin, possessed hime 
self of it, and there resided for some 


this eminent hill commands an ex- 
tensive view of the Scotch coast and 
islands, as well as the intervening chan- 
On its south side lies the pictu- 
fesque Glen-aircamh, ‘with its. rich 
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its nunrerous cascades, and its mean- 
dering stream, issuing into the sea at 
Naireamh,or Red-bay adjoining whicha 
ruined castle, with several caves, claims 
the attention of the curious traveller. 
One of these has beeo for many years 
occupied by a blacksmith; iu another, 
resides a solitary female, who compas- 
sionately regales the weary traveller 
with a glass of /nniseoghain(Innishowen } 
to enable him to gain the summit of 
the steep ascent. 

‘To the north-east, in a deep valley, 
close to the,ocean, stands the ruins of 
Lade church. ‘lraditioa gives it the 
name of a monastery. ‘Ihis seques- 
tered spot, according to the practise 
of our Grecian ancestors, doubtless 
was chosen as favourable to contempla- 
tion: its dim lights, a vault of 24 by 
21 feet, together with the many menau- 
meats of mortality that surrouad it, 
proclaim its ancient date. 

The traveiler of taste who approaches 
this place, by the way of Bailymenn, 
must be peculiarly gratified, as he pas- 
ses the water-fall at Esstochar bridge, 
measuring at least 36 perpendicular 
feet, and exhibiting regular coluuins, 
bearing a faint resemblance to the 
basaltes of the Giant’s Causeway: as 
he proceeds, Sletbh Buaillidh, Slcibh an 
Rad, and Cnrwc-an-feart, with their ele. 
vated conic tops, appear in successioa 
to his view. 

It would exceed my limits to de- 
scribe the spacious caves of Cush- 
endun, obviously the effect of a vo.- 
canic eruption ;" also the bold, vee 
verdant coast from thence to Jorr- 
head, generally Jost to the traveller 
by an impervious, and shamefully ne- 
g ected road. 

Around this village the researchin 
eye is frequently gratified with the 
relics of Druidical circles, cromfiaes, 
rude altars, or the-tombs of heroes, 
calling up to the mind the political and 
religious churacters of those who lived 
in distant ages. 

Phe grasses appear to be such as are 
cominon on the other parts of the nore 
thern coast. The strong cocksfoot, 
boidly pushing itself to the verge of 
the ocean ; the meadow fox-tail, rare ; 
- the a sceated vernal every — 
where, “ever ity on the 
the sublime Laing Boden, Ae fe 
_ The springs around this village, ‘and 
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on the sides of the neighbouring moun- 
tains are plenty, generally mineral, 
and might be diverted by the hand of 
the agriculturalist, to the great im- 
provement of his grasses. — 

The state of cultivation is very low 
in this vicinity ; tew inclosures—the 
ground partially tilled, and little at- 
tention to planting, yet Dr. M‘Don- 
nell, Captain Richardson, and a few 
others, have lately set good examples, 
which it is to be hoped will be followed 
(uot slowly) by minor characters. 

The mineralogist may acquire a use- 
ful lesson in directing his researches 
for that valuable material, limestone : 
he will see, by viewing the extensive 
range of this bold coast, that it lies 
deeply buried beneath two strata of 
other stone. 

‘The breed of cattle here is of rather 
an inferior kind, pigs excepted, which 
have been much iaproved of late oy 
the introduction of the Berkshire breed, 
by the Rev. Mr. Dobbs. Might it not 
be advantageous to the community, if 
this laudable example was foilowed up 
by gentlemen of property, with respect 
to other useful doinestic animals. 

Permit me to conclude this sketch 
by asking, through the medium of 
your publication, the inhabitants of 
this lovely shore, if more industry 
would not tend to promote personal 
and domestic comfort ? 

Asphere of exertion now presents 
itself, in a factory nearly completed, 
tor the purpose of spinning linen-yarn, 
presenting to the eye of the mind the 
pleasing prospect, under proper regu- 
lations, of improving both their wealth 
and their morals. 

lam, Mr. Editor, yours, &c. 

July 12, 1809. POPLICOLA. 

SEES 
For the Belfast Monthly Magazine. 





Extract of an Essay upon the orrgin 
of Amber. Philosophical Transac- 
trons, No. 472. By the late Dr. John 
Foiherg ili; with some additional ob- 
servations by John Coudley Letisome, 
M. D. 

FTER all that has been wrote 
upon the subject of Amber, its 
ong is yet in a great measure un- 
known. Several ingenious men have 
searched into this altair upon the spot 
where the amber is priucipally gather. 
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ed: they have related their observa 
tions with great candour; they hav 
given us the conclusions they drey 
from the facts they discovered; ye 
without satisfying us entirely aboyt 
many particulars. 

But as a knowledge of the nature of 
things can only be acquired from the 
things themselves, | have carefully col. 
lected every material fact | could meet 
with, trom chose who were best ac. 
quainted with the natural history of 
this subject, and whose industry and 
accurateness in observing, and good 
faith in relating their observations, have 
been generally esteemed unexception. 
able. Ot these | shall only mentioa 
Migandus, Hariman, and Sendelius, 
the last who has written, as far as | 
know, profesedly on this subject. 


‘The evidence which these gentle | 


men affords us, | have endeavoured 
to throw together, in the most natural 
order | could, without respect to any 
hypothesis. But as this enumeration 
of facts admits of no abridgment, my 
papers would take up too much room 
in your memoirs, therefore | can onl 
reter to the essay itself. Upon this 
foundation of facts is built a discus 
sion of the following problems : 


1, Whether Amber is not strictly a 
marine production ; or is reduced 
by some quality of the sea-water 
into the condition we find it in? 
or, 

2. Whether it is not to be consi 
dered only as a bituminous body, 
generated in the bowels of the 
earth? or, lastly, 

3. Whether it is not, in its origin, 
a vegetable production, a resin; 
but changed into its present form 
by a mineral acid ? 

It will only be necessary in this place 
to mention, that, after having shown 
the difliculty of maintaining the two 
first, | have undertaken to support 
the last of these opinions, 

1 endeavour to make it appear, tha 
amber was, in its origin, a vegetable 
resin* ; the product, perhaps, of the 
Se 


* From the subsequent observation 
on mixing oils, resinous and pinguons 
Substances, it appears that the autbot 
retained the opinion he had thus eatlf 
adopted, ; 
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fir or pine kind*; by considering the 
appearance of the substance itself, and 
that though it has some distinguishing 
properties, yet it has many others, 
which are common to an indurated 
resin. Its aspect, its texture, its form, 
are arguments for this. The bodies 
which it is known to inclose are urged 
as proofs, that this inclusion could not 
happen in the sea, nor in the earth, 
but upon its surface; as the included 
objects are mostly animals, mostly vo- 
latile too; very few reptiles, except 
such as are often found aloft in trees, as 
ants, spiders, &c. and scarcely ever any 
aquatics are found in amber. And, 
L believe, 1 may challenge all the ca- 
binets of the curious, to produce one 
instance of a marine body having been 
found naturally inclosed in amber. 
‘That there are several fictitious ones, 
is granted. 

‘Lhat this resin, with the trees which 
afforded it, were buried in the earth by 
the deluge, or by some such violent ren- 
versement, and there constitute the pro- 
per veins of amber, l likewise endeavour 
to make appear from the same evidence 
of facts. ‘The substance of which these 
veins Consist hath several genuine cha- 
racteristics of wood still remaining. 
‘The texture of this substance is often 
an undoubted proof of what it hath 
been; being fibrous, and, when dried, 
swims in water, and burns like other 
wood. The amber is not disposed in 
these veins in ove continued stratum; 
but lumps of it are irregularly dissemi- 
nated through the whole of what L call 
the woody mass. 

A difficulty which naturally offers 
itself in this place, is attempted to be 
removed, What proof have we that 
this, which is called wood, is not mere 
tossil wood, the product of creating 
power, exerted in the place where it 
is now found? It is answered, that 
as there are undoubted proofs, that 
many substances now occur, where 
they were not originally framed, we 
are under no greater difficulty in ac- 
counting for the change of place in 
one than the other. It is known that 
the eruviae of fishes fre sometimes 
found on the tops of the highest moun- 
tains. ‘The bones of large animals are 


Ss - 








—=—— = 

* This was the suggestion of Agricola, 
and of some more recent writers. 
BELPAST MAG, NO. xJIUl. 
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met with at prodigious depths, where 
nature never formed, nor art conveyed 
them. Whole woods are tound under- 
ground. ‘The cause that effected these 
was cupable of the other. 

Yet, allowing these allegations to be 
just, by what causes is this change pro- 
duced? It is urged, that time is one 
of the causes, and that the rest is com- 
pleted by the acid of the earth, a vie 
triolic mineral acid. it is proved, from 
the facts above-mentioned, (hat such 
an acid is present wherever amber oc- 
curs in its proper matrix; that it is 
sometimes found in the amber itself, 
in its genuine appearance; that the 
acid of tke salt of amber appears, from 
experiments, to be vitriolic ; that come 
mon turpentine (a known vegetable 
resin) atiords, by proper management 
with a vitriolic acid, a considerable 
portion of the same chemical princi- 
ples that ainber does; that those pieces 
of amber, which have been found soft 
and imperfect, are nearly related toa 
vegetab.e resin: in short, it is endea- 
voured to be proved, that we have 
the ingredients ot amber in our pow- 
er, and that nothing is wanting but a 
successful application of them to each 
other, at least to procure the medicinal 
preparations of amber at an easy ex- 
pense. ‘lime and repeated trials may, 
perhaps, ripen this beginning, in some- 

ody’s hands, into an happy useful 
imitation of this valuable substance. 

‘This account is concluded with an 
inquiry into the medical virtues of 
amber, and some of its principal pre- 
parations. It is observed, that a sub- 
stance of so firm a texture, as scarce 
to yield to any common menstruum, is 
not likely to produce any considerable 
effects upon the human body; and 
that, indeed, there are very few ge- 
nuine instances recorded of any: that 
busy imagination might, peer at 
first, introduce it, pre ice support 
it, and engage men of parts and au- 
thority to recommend it to their in- 
aitentive successors. 

1 shail finish this abstract with re- 
marking, that were some of the leisure 
moments of men of great abilities 
and experience, devoted to inform the 
world of the inefficacy of such me- 
thods and medicines as they have proved 
to be so, physic would be reduced 
into garrewer bou nds, they would 
N 
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merit the thanks of every one in the 
profession, and posterity, at least, 
would commend ther endeavours. 


NT 


The foregoing Essay on Amber was 
printed in the Philosophical ‘| ransac- 
tions, when curiosity was much ex- 
cited upon the origin of this valu- 
uble production: besides the author 
ties quoted in this place, the reader 
may meet with many others in? James’ 
Medicinal Dictionary, under the word 
Ambra; Philosophical ‘Transactions, 
No. 19, p. 349; No. 248, p.5; No. 
468, p. 322; Dictionnaire Raisomeéee 
Universel de Matiere Medicale, toin. 
vii. p. 209, et snivant: Macquer Dic- 
tionnaire de Chimie, sous Je mot 
Succin. Edit. 1778. 

‘Though Amber was known to An- 
tiquity, Frederic I. King of Prussia, 
was the first who rendered it an im- 
portant commercial object. Amber 1s 
very common inthis kingdom, and in 
some places lies almost on a level 
with the surface of the ground, so 
that the labourers collect considerable 
quantities of it in tifting the land. 
"There are some parts of Prussia, where 
neither tree nor herb vegetates, where 
the ground is covered with a sub- 
stance resembling the bark of a tree. 
Frederic caused this substance to be 
removed, under which was feund a 
bed of black earth, and beneath this 
a bed of wood, in the veins of which, 
ainber was discovered, greater in p'en- 
ty in proportion to the quantity of this 
wood. é 

Some years ago, a_ considerable 
quantity of fine amber was found tn 
Saxony, which has turnished four dis- 
sertations, printed in the collection of 
the Curtosities of Nature, an extract 
of which may be seen in the French 
edition of Henkel’s Pyrithologia. 

It is said that the king of Prussia has 
a burning mirror of amber, that is a 
foot broad, and free from blemish. 
"| here is, in the cabmet of the Duke 
of Florence, a fine column of amber, 
six feet high, and of the most pericct 
lustre. ‘There are also vessels made of 
this substance with infinite labour. We 
ure titormed, that some years ago 
there was an artist in Prussia, called 
Samuel Som, who had not onlv the 
art of clarifying amber, and render- 
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ing it transparent, but also of dying & 
it of any colour, and even to soften F 
it and imclose insects in it, fo make i 
a gain of selling it to persons Curious © 


in these rarities. 
For the Belfast Monthly Magazine, 
T the present period, when the 
aA attention 
Beast has been turned to 


ployment for them, as the best means 
of affording them substantial — relief, 
we are induced to give an account 


of the management of, the poor at, 

Hamburgh, extracted froin a publi- | 
cation on the subject by M. Voght, | 
m 1796, and from the 23d report 7 
of the directors published in German, 7 
at Hamburgh, in January 1798, with 7 
some observations by the Bishop of | 


Durham, as published in the 2d_ vol, 
of the Reports of the Society for bet. 
tering the Condition, and increasing the 
Comtorts of the Poor. 

in the beginning of the year 17838, 
an institution was tormed for the poor 
at Hamburgh. Of 110,000 inhabitants 
in Hamoburgh there were above 7000 


distressed persons in want of regular | 


relief, besides an average of 2,500 in 
the hospitals. ‘Lhere- were peculiar 
circumstances attending this great and 
cominercial city, which contributed 
to increase the number of poor, re. 
quiring assistance;—severe — winters, 
heavy taxes on the necessaries of 
lite, tlictuation of trade, the attraction 
ot the poor from neighbouring coun- 
tries in expectation of employment; 
and a great number of femaie set- 
vants at very low wages, of whom 
many must necessafily remain ut 
provided for, when age or. sickness 
should unfit them for active service. 

As soon as the outline of the pla 
Was‘agreed upon, an arrangement wa 
formed, that such revenues as till thes 
had been expended in alms by the 
several church-wardens, and those the 
administration whereof had been cor 
nected with the work-house, should 
be tnited under one adniinistratios 
with the monies to be collected from 
private benevolence. ‘Ihe most ft 
spectable inhabitants went round per 
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sonally to collect subscriptions; and 
the town was divided into 60 districts, 
each being allotted to the care of 
three overseers; and the whole being 
under the direction of a board, or 
comuittee of 15 directors, clected 
from among the overseers. 

The general object was to provide 
comfort and subsistence for the aved, 
and for those afflicted with incurable 
disease, or labouring under temporary 
sickness; to supply the means of 
occupation for those who could « ork; 
and, by giving education and employ- 
ment to children, to afford the most 
beneficial relief to those burthened 
with large faimilies. 

or the reception of the aged, a 
public building, or asylum, Was pro- 
vided; but in cases where they had 
friends, who would receive them, 
they were allowed as much as their 
expense in the asyluin would have 
amounted to. For the sick, and parti- 
culariy for women at a period when 
they have the greatest need of chari- 
tabie relief, medical assistance was 
provided, For the different districts 
in the town there were appointed five 
physicians, five surgeons, and five mid- 
wives, Who, upon notice were to attend 
the lodging of the patient, if not ca 
pable of going abroad. food and medi- 
cine were immediately supplied, with 
somuch attention and economy, that 
it the course ofthe three first years, 
12,909 poor persons had been attended 
in sickness, whose cure (including 
broth and an occasional supply of 
other food) had not cost more, upon 
en average, than 3s. 6d. each. 

‘Sor a provision for the children 
of the poor, where, from the vice 
or the decease of a parent, no suit- 
able hoine remained for the child, 
they boarded them in the houses of 
the better sort of poor. In other cases 
they allowed the mother* a weekly 
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*Mr. Voght’s observations on the re. 
movalof children from their pareats are 
feeling and judicious.—"* We were averse 
(Says Le) to place the children in a ge- 
peral hospital, and the poor mothers 
would have been still” more so. May 
all the faveurers of those houses, such 
as they are, seriously reflect, whether 
the advantages they offer, can. coms 
pensate for the education of the heart, 
Wich nature yields in those huts of 
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sum for the younger children. They 
also prepared a warm room in every 
parish, and bread, milk, and potatoes 
in plevty ; so that parents, who went 
out to work, might leave their young 
children there during the day, an 
thus prevent any obstacle to their own 
industry, or to that of their elder chil- 
dren. At the same time they came 
to a determination “that no family 
should be allowed any relief for any 
child abeve six yeurs of age; but 
that such child, being sent to school* 
should receive not only payment for 
its work, but also an allowance in 
the compound ratio ef attendance at 
school, good behaviour, and appli- 
cation to work.” For the instruction 
of the children, three sorts of schools 
were opened:—-the first for those 
who had no other employment; these 
were scliools of occupation as well as 
instruction; the second, evening schools 
for the education of children’ who 
wrought with their parents during the 
day ;—the third were Sunday schools, 
which continued alike open to all, 
as well to those who had gone into 
service in Hamburgh, as to children 
on the school-list. “The average number 
in these schools were 600; the ex- 
pense of them about £700. a year. 
‘The most difficult part of the uf- 
dertaking still remained: that of pro- 
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poverty, where both parties become so 
necessary to each other; and where 
heroic exertions of parental and filial 
piety are pot seldum become habitual, 
Would the humane and philosophical 
observer look through the rags of pate 
misery ; calenlate the sacrifices daily 
made there in many fawilies, aud amongst 
neighbours, and enjoy the captare with 
which @ mother embraces her son, whom 
she sees eagerly devour fhe crand of bread 
that she had refused to her oven wants—the 
annuals of the poor might reeoocile him 
to human nature, when disgusted with 
the list of crunes which blacken the 
page of history.’’ 

* It should be observed that this was in 
a town, where children can attend school 
conveniently. Inthe country (1 speak 
from observation) great prejadiec, both to 
the health aud to the morals of ehiidren, 
attends their being sent tu and returning 
from a distant school, or iwwanutactory, at 
early and late hours, and in ail variety of + 
weather and season, 
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curing regular and suitable employ- 
ment for those who could work; and 
of ascertaining who were, and who 
were not a A resvlution was 
adopted, ‘not to permit any one to 
receive a shilling, which he would 
have been able to have earned for 
hivseli; and at the same time to 
reduce the support of those, who re- 
quired reliet, below the scale of 
what any’ industrious person, in such 
circumsiances, could earn.” Printed 
queries were sent to the poor, the 
auswers towhich were written on the 
blank column of the page, verified 
by the evidence of their neighbours, 
and by the personal attermlunce of 
the overseer, or (where the state of 
health was in question) of the phy- 
sician. Many of the queries were 
calculated to ascertain the avérage 
earaing of each member ofthe fainily : 
but in this respect the truth was, 
for some time, very difficult to be 
obtained; it being the interest of the 
party, to muke his capacity for 
work appear less than it really was. 

A manufactory for spinning flax 
existed at that time in ftiamburgh. 
The proprietor gave it up to the in- 
stitution, together with the stock, the 
teachers, and the experience of seve- 
ral years. As the poor who wanted 
relief, were chiefly women and children, 
this was adopted as their general 
work. The clean flax was sold to 
the women at a certain and low 
price; and the yarn which they spun, 
purchased of them at £30 per cent. 
above the usual rate. Lo whatever 
fineness the yarn was spun, the whole 
profit was received by the poor. 
very poor woman brought with her 
work a book, in which the pieces 
delivered in by her were noted; 
so that she thereby received a certi- 
ficate of industry, and the mstitution 
had a regular account always before 
them of the employment of the 
poor, In the mean time, the men 
and larger boys (who were not the 
humerous or necessitous part of tlie 
poor) were employed in- mending 
the roads, cleaning the streets, making 
rope yarn, and other labour, at a 
certain allowauce per day. 

After these general preparations 
were made, the committee conceived 
that they could now oiler relief to 


' 
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all sorts of poor; as they had the 
means of enforcing the only coa 7 
dition required, that of their con. 7 
tributing towards their own support, | 
the degree of exertion which they! 
were capable of. ‘Che overseers there. 
fore went through the streets, and= 
made inquiries if any inhabitants were! 
in need of relief. ‘lL hose who applied, 
if capable of work, were supplied/ 
with employment; if prevented by 
want of skill, they were adinitted” 
into a school opened for that purpose; | 
and in tne course of three montis 
were taught to spin; being allowed 
for the first week a gravity of two 
suilhugs, every week alter two pence 
less; and, in the tweltth week, dis ® 
missed with the donation of a pound? 
of flax, and a spinning wheel. ‘ 

‘The quantity of work, which the 7 
disabled poor were capable of, was! 
easily and accurately ascertained by) 
a week’s trial at the spinning schod, 
The result was produced weekly be 
fore a sub-commitiee ; and the sum 
that each poor person could earn, 
was seed in a book; from that 
time they were paid weekly what 
their earnings fell short of 1s. 6d.a 
week,* whenever it appeared by their 
book, that they had earned to the 
known extent of their abilities. 

In the proportion of two shillings 
a week, an allowance was made fot 
their lodging. But as this is paid 
every six months, and the pauper's 
allowance is weekly, it was thought 
bed (except in Gases where the 
odging was otherwise provided for) 
to retain four pence a week, for the 
purpose of paying the landiord’s yeat; 
thereby keeping the poor out of debt, 
and giving them a more comtovtable 
habitation than what otherwise they 
could have expected. 

Clothing and bedding were at first 
much wanted; but in order to pre 
vent their being pawned or sold, tt 
was thought proper to mark thems 
the property of the institution, whia 
the pauper was to keep while 
behaved well. ‘The committee pur 
chased the materials by wholesalé 
und employed some of the poor ® 
ee ae -—__- 

* It should be observed that the meati 
of subsistence are much cheaper at Hair 
burgh thap in Londun. E 
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making them up. ‘They were delivered 
to the pauper on the recommendation 
of the overseer, countersigned by the 
director ot the district; or to ciil- 
drew, upon the recommendation of 
the sub-committee of the schools. | 

A complete list of the poor being 
at length obtained, public notice was 
civen, inthe mouthof October, 1738, 
that no deserving poor person could 
or would, 11 future, remain unnoticed. 
jnstructions were very generally dis- 
tributed among the poor, as to the 
mode of obtaining relief; and the 
public was intreated to wform the 
committee, if any pauper had not 
been duly attended to.-No such case 
has hitherto occurred. 

it’ was established as a general rule, 
that three years’ residence in Ham- 
burgh should entitle thé party to 
reliet; allowance being also made for 
accidents, illness, or child-bed; which, 
in all cases, were held to be proper 
objects of charity. A place of re- 
ception was opened for toreign poor, 
where they were taken care of for 
three days, and then discharged with 
the means of subsistence home. At 
the same time, in order to prevent 
the further influx of other poor, it 
was prohibited to receive any stranger, 
without informing the magistrate or 
overseer, under pain of bearing all 
the expense of supporting such stranger 
if he siould become an object of 
charity within three years. 

These general regulations have been 
strictly adhered tv for ten years, 
except in the cases of poor persons 
being ill, when they have sick tickets 
given them, which exempt them from 
the general rules; and during the 
most severe winter weeks, when a 
regular increase of allowance is of- 
dered by the committee. But no in- 
equality of distribution is ever ad- 
initted, whatever may have been 
the prior situation of the party. 
Those who had formerly been in a 
more respectable situation, continued 


to be the proper objects of private, 


benevoence, of ,which no public 
Institution ought to supersede the 
€xertions. 

_ The conduct of the institution is 
in the general committee, consisting 
of fliteen directors. ‘They appoint four 
sub committees ifom among them- 
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selves ; one for manufactures, another 
for the schools, a third for cloatbing, 
and a fourth for the police of the 
poor, ‘The sub committees have each 
theiy separate officers, and keep dis- 
tinct accounts, which are given inevery 
month to the treasurer and the boara. 

Ten of the directors are selected, 
each) one of them superintending six 
ot the sixty districts, to receive from 
the overseers accounts of what is 
wanted in the respective districts for 
fixed support, for occasional relief, 
for accidents, and for discretionary 
assistance; which, when certified by 
the director of the district, is sent 
for payment to the treasurer, whose 
accounts are laid every month before 
the committee, and checked by the 
director's certificate. ‘These ten di- 
rectors may be considered as ‘ the 
advocates for the institution,” to pre- 
vent, in their several districts, excess 
of expense. 

From the inquiries made at the 
commencement of the institution, it 
appeared that there were more than 
4000 women, 2000 children, and 1000 
men, then in Hamburgh in the ut- 
most want* of immediate relief. ‘The 
whole pumber consisted of 7301 incdi- 
viduals, and composed 3003 fainilies. 
The first cloathing of so great a 
number of destitute persons, would 
have exceeded the powers of the 
institution, but for the quantity of 
a 

* ‘Lhe poor at Hamburgh bad been habi- 
tuated to live almost entirely on a miser- 
able beverage, which was calied :off: e, and 
soldin messes, with about balf a pound of 
indifferent bread. This wretched subst: 
tute for food they touk twice a day, A- 
bout two years ago the directogs introduced 
the use of Count Rumford’s soups, with 
great benefit to the poor at Hamburgh. Jt 
has been a saving of 9 partsin 16, er rather 
more than hatf the former expense of their 
food. Children, in particular, have derwed 
great advantage in bealth and strength 
from the use of these soups. The saving 
to the imstitation in respect of fuel, by the 
introduction of Count Rumtord’s bosers, 
is stated inthe Report (which contains a 
great deal of minute and curious detail jy 
respect to tuel as well as food) to have 
been rather more than 61 parts in OG; the 
cost of their fuel, which is very scarce ut 
Hamburgh, being at present not a tenth 
of what it was. | 

Hamburgh Report, Jan, 17%. 
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ready-made shirts and other apparel, 
which the ladies supplied with a 
liberal hand. Cloathing and schools 
for instruction are now wanted only 
for the children. 

The purchase of spinning wheels, 
and of other instruments ot employ- 
ment, and the support of schools where 
500 grown persons were at the sare 
time instructed in spinning, added 
to the allowance made to the poor 
for the loss of time while they were 
learning to spin, occasioned a very 
enormous expense at the commence- 
ment of the institution. But this was 
not of iong continuance. The schools 
for teaching spinning to grown persons 
soon became unnecessary; 3354 spin- 
ning wheels had been given to those 
who had proved enlatecs able to 
spin. ‘These were employed in spin- 
ning, When more lucrative employment 
was not to be found. 2000 poor, 
who at the time they miel the 
school could do nothing at all, have 
since earned from eight pence to 
twenty-pence a week, at times, and 
during hours, which were formerly 
entirely lost to them. The average 
of all expenses attending the employ- 
ment of the poor during three years, 
up to December, 1740, includin 
the loss upon the saie of imiiadnchanad 
goods, has been only £6011. er 
abinuin 5 and, in the worst cases that 
have occurred, the expense of en- 
abling a pauper to eara five guineas 
@ year, bas not been more than balf 
a yuinca. 

It will not be a small recommen- 
dation to many persons, that since the 
year 1788, scarce a beggar bas been 
seen at Hamburgh. Bucthere is ano- 
ther much more important circum. 
stance, the decrease of sickness and 
misery among the poor. The average 
mortality of the medical institution 
at Hamburgh, before 1788, had been 
aveve lim 10. In the vear 178Qyit 
was greatly reduced, and has since 
by a groaual progress diminished to 
less than | in 20. This and the ex- 
tension of the schools, and of the 
pPenent of the medical institution to 
prfoos Rol actually entitled to relicf 
has greatly dimmished, and must still 
have a much greater effect, in di- 
minishing the lst of distressed poor, 
and in licreasing the number of in- 
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dustrious and thriving citizens at Ham. 
burgh. 





















































OBSERVATIONS. : 
The division of labour has not pro. t 
a 





duced more extraordinary effects in 
a well conducted manufactory, than d 
the division of attention in a well 


arranged institution. ‘The giving to ~ 
every acting member his peculiar . 
and appropriate duty, not interfered th 
in by any other person, as has been 
done with great effect at Hamburgh, ’ 
is of the utmost importance in every b 
establishment. Those who have at. bs. 
tended much to the conduct of cha 
rities, must have had frequent occasion Y 

| se’ 
to regret, that, even among the best aa 
intentioned men, more time, and 
more power, is often wasted in the tio 










counteraction and ‘controversion of at 
pettyand trivial measures, than in 9 tra 
the turtherance of the real objects of Jai 
the institution. ‘Thisisthe frictzon— an 
the impediment of action—the ob- wo 
struction to progress—which it is most hee 
essential to prevent; and it is in this o 
WAL 

respect, that the benevolent and en- fou 
lightened tounders of the institution HP 44, 
at Hamburgh, have been peculiarly nes 
judicious and successful. bak 
The maxims adopted at Hamburgh & wit 
in the execution of their plan, are H gre 
very deserving of attention :—** That # qua 
every allowance, which supersedes He # 
the necessity of working, becomes a & ‘° # 
premium to idleness:—that labour, # “° 
not alms should be offered to all, 
who have any ability to work, how. - 
ever small that ability may be:— # ,,, 
that one shilling, which the poor man B® cheg 
earns, does him more real service whic 
than two which are given him:— &® sou 
that, if the manner in which reliefis slow 
given is not a spur to industry, it B® Prop 
becomes in effect a premium to sloth By *°** 
and profligacy :—and that, if the mere whic 
support of a pauper is above what jt" 
any industrious person in the same to 
circumstances, could earn, icllenes be pr 
will become more profitable than i 7). 
dustry, and beggary a better: trade B® ia p, 
than the workshop.” In proportion B® tucce, 
as the conductors of the institution Bi Cou 
at Hamburgh have rigidly adhered 9 heat 
to these maxims, they have found 9 ‘ery 
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the benefit extended and increased; 
whenever they have relaxed, the 
thermometer of industry has been lowe, 
and less work has been done. 
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One great cause of the success of 
the institution at Hamburgh has been 
the publicity and regularity of the 
accounts. Without this all charities 
become jobs, the directors grow in- 
different to public approbation or 
ceusure, and the administration falls 
into the hands of under officers, who 
soon Jearn so to entangle the business, 
that no subsequent director is ever 
able to unravel the clue. 

Jbat which has been done in Ham- 
burgh, by the co-operation of is best 
and wisest citizens, has been effected 
at Munich by the abilities and per- 
severance of one individual,* Lhe 
on oF 

* Count Rumford has had the satisfac- 
tion of being very useful to therastitution 
at Hamburgh. The following exttact is 
translated fromthe Hambargh Report, of 
January 1798.—** The military workhouse 
in Munich had the good fortune to remain 
several years under the immediate direc- 
tion of its founder, Count Rumford; better 
known to philosophers ander his former 
name, Sir Benjamin Thompson. He had 
found means to derive the must important 
advantages from the long known, and long 
neglected fact (of which, however, every 
baker avails himself) that meal exposed 
with Water a certain time, ina certain de- 
gree of heat, attaches to itself a certain 
quantity of the water, so firm’y thatthe 
water appears to be changed from a fluid 
to a solid state 5; and will actually support 
the heat of red het iron without being se- 
parated trom the meal: he united this 
fact with the new chemical discoveries, 
respecting the Component parts of water 5 
and applied the whole to a composition of 
cheap tood, of which barley is the basis ; 
which mixed with pease, potatoes and 
some other ingredients, and builed very 
slowly, and fora long time, with a certain 
proportion of water, and then pruperly 
seasoned, and mixed with cat bread, to 
which may be occasionally added, a small 
quantity of various cheap articles, which 
Rive it a variety of rich and agreeable 
tastes, wholesome and savoury food may 
be prepared at a very moderate expense. 
The deputation made several experiments 
a preparing this kind of food, which al] 
fucceeded ; but they-still found a want of 
Count Rumford’s boilers, in’ which the 
heat is so completely confined, that a 
very small quantity of fuel is found to be 
sufficient for cooking a very large quan- 
tity of food. The Count, to whoin uppli- 
Catton was made on this occasion, very 
Politely sent the deputation a coinplete 
medel of an oblung boiler, on his. best 
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particulars of that establishment are 
so well and so generally known, 
that it is unnecessary for me to enter 
into the detail of them. Ihe insti- 
tution has, in both instances, been 
wisely adapted to the circumstances 
and condition of the respective places ; 
at Munich with additional power, 
from the establishment being biended 
with the government of the state, 
and producing an influence on the 
country, of Which that city is the 
capital; and from its being connected 
with a variety of usejul and extraore 
dinary inventions and improvements, 
which Count Rumford has made, 
and ts now making, tor the benefit 
of mankind. 

October 29, 1798. 

EXTRACT FROM THE REPORT OF THE 
ESTABLISHMENT AT HAMBURGH, IN 
1799. 

The following paper is- extracted 
from a late publication at Ham- 
burgh. It is submitted to considera- 
tion, how far the detail of Hamburgh 
in 1789, is descriptive of the present 
situation of London; and whether it 
might not be desirable, that the Ham- 
burgh account of 1799, should be 
appheable to an improved state of our 
own metropolis. 

State of Hamburgh in the year 1789. 

1. Lhe streets crowded with beggars, 
many of them strangers; all in great 
distress; the modest and deserving 
perishing unheard and unknowns, for 
want of a sifare in that relief, which 
the street-beggar anticipated by fraud 
and importunity. 440 persons in the 
house of correction, besides prisoners. 

2. It appeared upon inquiry, that, 
besides street beggars, there were many 
poor persons without bedding or clothes, 
perisbing wretchedly and’ unknown ; 
objects who were ashamed to make 
their appearance in the day time, on 
account of the want of decent ap- 
partl. 

3. There were not less than 600 


ontatiien - No ee es “see — 
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principles, with its fire piace, daupers, 
&c. which being executed of the proper 
size, has been found to answer all that 
could be expected from it.” No jess than 
sixteen copies of this model have already 
been made, aud sent from Hambargh ty 
different great towns and cities in Gere 
imany, Denmark, and Sweden, Meg 
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persons, without bed or bedding; 
and 2,000 without linen: all ofthem, 
dirty, ragged, and devoid of ali do- 
mestic comlort. 

4. Not less than 2,200 poor ne- 
giected children, covered with rags 
and vermin: many of them, from 
infancy, taught by their parents to 
beg und steal, and growing up in 
vice and iniamy. 

5. ‘Lhe distvesses, and the conduct 
of the poor were almost unknown, 
except to a few clerical and medical 
men. When the directors und in- 
spectors made their first inquiries, 
they visited some parrow Ccuurts in- 
habued entirely by beggars, lo-t to 
society, and scarcely preserving the 
human forur; courts, which benevo- 
lence approached with a degree of 
alarm avd horror. , 

6, With a very few exceptions, 
the poor man who was preveuted by 
sickness from working at his trade, 
or alllicted by long and severe ill- 
ness in his family, was theieby irre- 
tiievably ruined. His alternative was 
tw apply to an ignorant empirick, to 
the desiruction of his heath; or, if 
he calied im reguiar medical assistance, 
le was i Consequence oltiged to 
dispose of his turniture and imple- 
ments of labour, to the ruin of his 
family. 

7. A poor family, consisting of more 
than two children, found it impossible 
i procure subsistence merely by tie 
Jabout of the father; and the mother 
being without occupation, the children, 
however well disposed thew pareats 
might be, were mevitably reduced to 
hopeless begyary. 

8. The artiaas, who, for want of 
employment or of a sale tor his werk, 
wits behind hand, found himself com- 
peiled to pawn his tools; and by ex. 
treme indigence was frequeatly —re- 
duced to a wretched state of incctivity ; 
in consequence of whiih, though 

nsesed of strength and skill to 
hibeur, he became a hopeless and 
helpless beggar. 

% No estavlishment for the preser- 
vation of natural childien, and for 
the restoration of their untortynate 
and penitent mothers to the paths of 
virtue aud industry. 

10. There were 7,391 paupers (4,087 
ween, 1,079 men, and 2,225 children) 
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besides persons in hospitals. Men- 
dicitvy, spreading like infection, and 
paralysing the industry and energy 
of the poor, was become an epidemic 
disease among the lower ciasses of life, 

State of Hanburza wt the year 1799. 

1. seareely a beggar to be seen: 
every necessitous inhabitant receiv ng, 
under Kind and regular care and in- 
spection, sure and beneficial reef. 
In ten years, 3,081 poor strangers re- 
lieved, and returned to their places 
of habitation. Not more, in the 
whole, than 147 persons in the house 
of correction. 

2. it is known to all the poor in. 
habitants, that-if they apply to the 
inspector of their district, they will 
receive immediate temporary relief; 
aud that athe necessary inquiries will 
forthwith be made as to their situation, 
and the means of assuring to them 
regular support. 

3. No poor person without proper 
cloathing; nove, who may not have 
Inen and a bed. If they are not 
able to earn them by labour, they 
receive them as a gift. 

4. In the preceding 10 years, 2,699 
children educated in the schools of 
industry; and 4,833 received, since 
1793, into the other schools. Of 
these, 558 children have been ap. 
prenticed, 

5. Lhere are now 180 inspectors, 
five physicians, and five surgeons, who 
we we visit every part of Ham. 
burgh. Lach house is numbered, 
and there are 2,200 poor persons 
employed to bring the inspectors im- 
mediate information of any distress 
or disorder in the city. Thus are 
misery and vice diminished among 
the poor; and virtue and patriotism 
increased among the rich. 

6. Those who are too poor to pay 
for medical assistance, may have tt 
ot the establishment, together with 
pecuniary relief, until they can i 
sume their work. During a perio 
of ten years, 36,803 sick persons have 
been thus relieved; of whom 30,978 
have been recovered, and _ restored 
to the community. The mortalitf 
among the sick, in the early parté 
the preceding 10 years, was aboulf 
in the hundred: it now bears ¢ 
half that proportion. 

7. A large family became in 1% 
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an advantage to the honest and in- 
dustrious. The parents receive an 
allowancé for any child too young to 
attend the schools: where the other 
children are instructed, clothed, and 
fed; and have some surplus of their 
earnings, to carry home to their arents. 

8. Since 1795 acommittee has met 
regularly every Saturday, to discharge 
debts, redeem pawns, purchase ma- 
terials and tools, or advance Joans 
for distressed artisans, who can show 
that their distress is not occasioned 
by vice or idleness. In four years, 
940 families have been so relieved; 
aud nearly one-third of the money 
so employed has been already repaid. 

9. A toundling hospital was opened 
in 1795; in which 138 children have 
been already preserved, and 153 
mothers maintained till they could 
be placed in seryice. 

10. There are at present 3,090 
paupers, fed and clothed, and o- 
bliged to do such work as they are 
capable of. Of these, 1,592 are 
aged persons, from 60 to 100 years 
of age; 1,097 maimed or diseased 
persons of middle age; and 401 chil- 
dren, the greater part of whoin are 
very young. ~ 

GENERAL NUMERICAL STATEMENT. 








In e*eeeee##e®é 1789,1799 
Poor, above childhood . . | 5106/2689 
Poor children . . 2... «© | 2225] 401 

Receiving relief | 7391/3090 
Inthe house of correction 446] 147 
In the sick huspital ... . | 920} 894 
Juthe orphau hospitalabout | 1000! 600 


Total 9797' 47351 
Reduction in the number of paupers 5026 


If from 5026 be subtracted the 
persons receiving relief, the average 
number of which is 237, and children 
merely receiving education, which 
May be set at 1054, still there will 
remain a saving to the community of 
three thousand seven hundred and thirty 
Jive persons. Tarch 22,1 800. 











For the Belfast Monthly Magazine. 


HAVE heard much censure thrown 
= on an article in one of your late 
hambers, signed Sylvia; being a dia- 
‘ue on the state of things in the 
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county of Wexford, during the dis- 
tresstul period of 1798. it has been 
said that it is wrong to revive the 
recollection of those times. | think 
otherwise. In my view they canvey 
important lessons of instruction bota 
to the people and to the rulers.— 
The former .inay see the danger of 
resisting established power, by any 
other torce, than the force of public 
opinion, exerted with coolness and 
firmness, so as to bring the majority 
to see the general good, and to act 
so as to promote it. Governors may 
also see the dangers arising from a 
system of coercion, and of power im- 
properly exercised. But to attempt 
to bury the past in oblivion is a 
fruitless effort. History will record 
in a black page, the excesses and er- 
rors committed by both sides ; and a 
lasting memorial that cannot be ob- 
literated, while memory holds its place, 
Is recorded in the recollection of 
thousands. I know that this little 
sketch of feeling was the product of 
the pen of a female unacquainted with 
the noise or irritations of politics. — 
She had seen some of the 


scenes 
which she pourtrays, and her pen in 
this artless sketch, obeyed the dictates 


of a feeling heart. 

As a motive for not repeating the 
grievances of the period betore allud- 
ed to, | have heard the conduct of 
government described as lenient. ‘They 
have certainly endeavoured to obtain 
their purposes by indirect means, 
which some are inclined to call ar- 
tifices. ‘lo accomplish their favourite 
object of the union, they were not 
sparing of bribes. Keversions, three 
deep, and seats both on the legal and 
episcopal bench, are said to have been 
profusely dispensed. Some have rank- 
ed a royal bounty, a regium donum, 
among the usetul arts of governing, 
by which a priest-hood was gained, 
though a people was not rendered 
contented, ‘jo make this measure e- 
quitab'e, all sects, who would have 
accepted of it, should have bad their 
teachers included, as otherwise the 
burden and the benefits are unequal. 
1 do not however approve the pian, 
nor do i wish to see the priest-hood 
made in any manner independent of 
the people, From that view. 1 would 
object to an allowance to the Cathe- 
. 
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lic priest-hood, who certainly have 
from their numbers, at least, as strong 
é claim to such a payment as any other, 
Some may call such a system lement: 
1 am inclined to denominate it artful, 
I give more credit to Lord Castle- 
reagh for his policy than bis jus- 
tice. ‘Ihe Anti-burgher Synod, at 
a meeting held in Belfast, lately, have 
refused to accept the regium donum 
on the terms of submitting to the 
classifica¥on, and other conditions 
coupled with this measure. h. 
Cel 

For the Belfust Monthly Magazine. 
PEFORT OF THE MARY BOROUGH CHARITABLE 

socrety From 23d MarcH 1508, TILL 

2ist MarcH 1509. 


T O amount of Subscriptions 
To amount of collections 

made ip town... ... 49:15 44 
'Fo amount of # fine, levied by 

a magistrate. ..22- 9 O O 
To amount of loan iastalments, 

paid ull 20th Mareh. . 157 8 14 
To amount of bianket instal- 

ment, paidtill@0th March 38 15 94 
‘To amount of ready cash, re- 

ceived jor blankets. . 
To balauce duc to treasurer, 

@u setthog the year’s ac- 

count, 22d March, 1809 195 9 5 
4 4 we ty >t 
By 507 famihes relieved from 

16th Augast til oth 

March; im which were 

1iyy pefsons, to whom 

relief was afforded for 

one week, to the amount Los 4 

BE Aw se « 6 an CLP & ete Oe ar 6S 
72 persous relieved with the 

loan, to the amount of 237 0 6 
1f55 paw of biankets* pur. 

ee ees Pe ee 106 17 4 
By sulary to Secretary, Sta- 

tionary, Stamps, &c.dc, 2 1 OF 


——— ae 


f HUD ity i 


State of the fund, 22a March, ibuy, 


.. 6 ee 
[nstalments due onloan . . 104 12 7 


‘ 


Jttu, on blankets... ..00 «45:28 1 
20 pair of biaukets on hands 83 3 4 











£153 i+ 06 


To balance due to Treasurer 105 9 5 





Strength G5 4 





SS a : ————_ 


@ Of the above, 76 pairs were idk. Tt 
ahd paid for by ; sos bly 
ready Cash, 
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The foregoing statement having appear. ste 
ed in one of the Dublin papers, a let. D 
ter was wriilen on bhalt of the Pro. du 
prietors of the Belfast Monthly Ma. de 
gazine, to the Managers of the So. oun 
ciety, requesting an explanction of FH re: 


their plan, in order to lay it before £: 
our Readers, it being our wish, by Has 
giving accounts of well managed ck 
anstitutions of this kind, to stimu. vil 


late other places by example. |. We ict 
have been favoured with a Sollow. Su 
ang Obliging letter from a gentle an 
man at Maryborough, with an exe ER au 
planatory staiement of the report H® kat 
of thetr respectable and praise 


worthy institution. lor 
SIR, Cit 
I send as I promised (though 1% ser 


haxg too long deferred it) a sketch Brio 
explanatory of the system of our So-—y to 
ciety, in Maryborough. As you seems §@ Its 
ed to wish jor its publication, I have He 2e 
studied to word it briefly ; I tlatter BH the 
myself that every thing alinost neces Mi the 
sary hts been stated. fut 
I leave it, as you will perceive, ing of. 
ze measure to speak for itself, but Be ch 
think it speaks clearly. Our suc- 
cess, In a pvor town, meeting with B® on 
opposition trom bigotry, and receiving He Be 
scurce any support from those best 
abie to atford it, should tend to en fm by 
courage exertion in other places. [9 fr 
have no hesitation nm assuring you, 
that be the experiment tried when iy be: 
it may, if tried with zealous perse- i 
verance, that it will succeed, and 1% sic 
know of no means so admirable of 
managing money for the purposes of Me "I 
charity. ’ 
. fla: 
Ol) 














EXPLANATORY STATEMENT OF THE REPORT 
OF THE MARYBOROUGH CHARITABLE 50+ 
cIiETY. 

It will be necessary, as introduc: 
tory of the report of the Maryborough 
Charitable Society, to state the ob 
jeet which the society has proposed 
tv itself fo. hold in view, for the & 
melionation of the condition of the 
ncustrious, the relief of the poor, 
ana the iMprovement of the town itsell 

[he first object proposed, is th 
promotion of the spiritual welfare @ 
tue people, by friendly exhortation 
on the part ot the Visitors, by cif 
culating the scriptures and by tit 


encouragement of a daily, and a Sue 
day schouk 
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A schoolmaster who has been in- 
structed (at the school, in school-street, 
Dublin) in Lancaster’s system of e- 
ducation, has been engaged by the 
society, and has established a school, 
under their patronage, tor which he 
receives for this year a gratuity of 
£24 and may be farther encouraged 
as circumstances may admit. ‘The so- 
ciety reserve to themselves the pri- 
vilege of sending fifteen children 
(chietly, if not altogether, from the 
Sunday school) to be educated gratis, 
and assert the right of inspecting it, 
aud giving directions in matters te, 
lating to its wih oo 

A Sunday school was established 
long before the existence of this so- 
ciety. Jt is not too hazardous an as- 
sertion to make, that however supe- 
rior it may be to most, it is inferior 
to few either in England or Ireland, 
Its chief excellence is owing to the 
zealous, though gratuitous exertions of 
the teachers. It is the intention of 
the society to appropriate part of their 
funds to aid this the it consists 
of about one hundred and ninety 
children, 

{ shall not enter farther into detail 
gn this object, as it is a matter in 


| general exciting Jittle interest. 


‘Lhe second main object proposed 
by the suciety, is the temporal wel- 
fure of the poor, &c. 

This object is classed under several 
heads. 

1. The affording relief in times of 
sickness. 

2. ‘The loan of small sums, to be 
repaid by instalments. 

3. The sale of blankets, frize, straw, 
flax-wheels, implements of trade, &c. 
on loan, to be repaid likewise by in- 
staiments. 

+. ‘Ihe filling the holes and mend- 
ing the ways leading to, and about 
the dwellings of the poor, and the 
promotion of cleanliness by preiniums. 

tl. Lhe town is divided into four 
districts, to each of which, visitors, 
viaie and female are appointed, whose 
uty it isto atend when called upon, 
and where they deem it gecessary to 
advance any sum not exceeding thiee 
shilliugs aud three pence a week, to 
any one family, unless by special 
Permission of the comunittee. 

his Iponcy se advanced, is repaid 
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to the head visitor (one of whichis 
appointed to each district, as the or- 
gan of communication between the 
committee and the visitors) on his 
— the visitor's weekly report- 
ook, in which the name of the per- 
sons relieved, the- number in family, 
and the relief given, are entered with 
any remarks that may occur, and sub- 
mitting it to the weekly committee, 
by whose chairman it should be 
signed, 

Che persons psomes for relief, are 
the poor housekeepers of the town, 
who are aged, sick or maimed, atd 
strangers in case of sickness. Relief 
is never allowed to professed beggars, 
except in cases of necessity. 

It is farther the duty of the visitors 
to go through their districts once a 
week and collect sums, however sinall, 
from house to house, which are deliv- 
ered in tothe committee. ‘lhese col- 
lections (which in this small and poor 
town, produced, £48 15 44 within the 
year) are specially appropriated to the 
relief of the sick poor, Ihe subscrip- 
tions of the members, donations, &c. 
are applied to the other purposes of 
the society. 

2. Charitable loan. 

Any person requiring the joan of 
money, ieaves with the secretary a 
note stating the amount of the sum 
he wants, the time for which he wants 
it, his residence, and the names and 
residence of two persons who offer 
to become his securities. ‘This note 
is submitted to the weekly committee 
by the chairman, and if the principal 
and securities are approved of, the 
sum (sometimes the whole requested, 
sometimes less) is ordered by him to 
be lent. ‘Ihis is a warrant to the 
treasurer to advance the sum approv- 
ed of, on the borrower passing a 
joint note with his two securities to 
repay the same (generally within 
twenty-four weeks) by weekly instal- 
ments, with legal interest. No loan 
to drunkards, &c. 

3. Sale of blankets, frize, &c. 

The ‘society being but yet in its 
insancy (not having been quite twa 
years established) have proceeded no 
farther on this head, than the sale of 
blankets, In no respect perhaps have 
their labours proved more useful, than 
in this, there having been no Jess 
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than one hundred and five pair of 
blankets added to the stock of this 
town and us vicinity, and purchased 
chiefly by permons who would but 
for this advantageous method held 
out to them, prebably never have 
obtained them. 

The price of the blankets is con- 
sidered as a lvan, and the person 
proposing for them oflers his securi- 
ties and the business is transacted in 
the same manver as if tor the joan. 

4. billing the holes, and mending 
the ways, &c. 

Nothing has as yet been done in 
this matter, but it has been consid- 
ered that the heaith as well as the 
comfort of the people will be much 
iunproved by attention to it, and that 
premiums offered within given limits, 
for the most cleanly and best con- 
structed houses under certain con- 
ditions and restrictions may prove 
highly conducive to health and clean- 
jiness. 

With regard tothe general system 
of the institution: it is pled under 
the direction of an open committee, 
constituted of all subscribers of half 
a guinea a year and upwards, and 
subscribers of five guineasa year for 
hile. 

‘Two general meetings are held 
half yearly, who hold controul over 
the proceedings of the weekly com- 
mittee, 

The duty of the committee isto re- 
ceive the weekly collections of money, 
ty order payment to the district s isitors, 
ow examining Weir reports, to lend 
out money (generally wo sums from 
one to ten pounas) to sell blankets, 
Ac, to Inspect the accounts and to 
give directions relative to the daily 
scliool, - 

Lhe officers consist of a treasurer 
without, and a secretary with a sa- 
lary of £20 a year. ‘ihe secretary 
collects the instalments and transacts 
all the weighty business. 

"This mstitution was formed chiefly 
on the model of one in Cashel the 

lan of which was communicated Ly 
Pie Grace, the Archbishop of Cashel. 
Notwithstanding the insignificance of 
is funds (to wiich must be attribut- 
ed the delay in bringing to practice 
sveral of the objects proposed) the 
Maryborough society has already 
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roved the value of the system ; per. 
aps there exists no mode whatever 
(at least none acknowledged) by whieh 
small meé: 5 canetlect so great objects 
as that which this system offers. 
— 
For the Belfast Monthly Magazine. 





"AN ACCOUNT OF ISLAND MAGEE, 
TAKEN IN LSUY, 

SLAND MAGEE is situated in the 

S. I. part of the county of Antrim, 
‘lhe west end is about four English 
miles from Carrickfergus; it is six 
aud near two in 
breadth, it is a peninsula, bouaded 
on the south by Carrickfergus lough, 
on the north by that of Larne, on 
the east by the Irish channel, and 


on the west it is joimed to the main | 
land by @ marshy isthmus of about © 


a mile in breadth. ‘The land is mostly 
arable, and well cultivated, producing 
abundance of wheat, corn, beans, &c, 
which generally meet a_ preference 
in market. ‘lhere are, however, some 
fields, 
« With blossom’d furze, unprofitably gay.’ 
The soil is a deep clay, with lime 
stone in many parts, some of which 
they export to Scotiand, and the op. 
posite coast of the county of Down. 
‘The face of the country 1s ‘pleasantly 
diversitied with little hills and vallies; 
vet, from the almost total want of 


planting, it has but an indifferent apf 


pearance at a distance. ‘The Marquis 
of Deuegall-is lord paramount of the 
island. ‘The present landlord is Lord 
Dungannon, a very indulgent one. 
Indeed, [ have often thought one might 
easily form a pretty correct opinion a 
the landlord, by taking a general view 
of his tenantry ; and no where in It 
land do the houses of the farmer 
exhibit a greater plenty of homey 
fare than in Island Magee. ‘The ™® 
habitants live mostly by agriculture 
and fishing; they are robust, and 

a ruddy complexion, speaking ve 

bioud, with somewhat of a Scott 

accent; to be brief, in both persom 
and manners they somewhat resemble 
the inhabitants of North Britain, wh 

may in some degree be accounted fet 
by their remote situation obstruct 
ing their marriages with the inter 
‘lhe inhabitants are supposed’? 
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‘oral history says began here. 
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amount to about 1500. During the 
reign of superstition, this island was 
very famous tor witches and hobgoblins. 
Even so late as 1711, eight women 
from this place were tried at Carrick- 
fergus for witchcraft; and, ‘ fabulosa 
octustaie,’ we hear many feats of that 
sturdy fairey Browney ; but at present 
superstition is no trait in the character 
of the people of Island Magee. ‘I his 
may be termed the island of love, it 
being the Gretna-green of this part 
of the country; the facetious Mr. 
M‘Auley, ci-devant dissenting minis- 
ter, performing the office of making 
two persons into one! At the west 
eud, as you enter the island, is a 


‘small rivulet called Slaughter ford, 


of 1044, which 
’ Adjoin- 
ing is a high hill called Moulder-slay, 
being a corruption of Murder-slay, 
referring to the same event. On the 
top of this hill are the ruins of a 
light-house, 

Concerning the before-mentioned mas- 
sacre of the Roman Catholic inhabi- 
tants, by the garrison of Carrickter- 
gus, historias ditfer very much. Cla- 
rendon says, it happened in November 
1641, and that the number massacred 
was 3000; and says also, that it was 
the first blood shed on either side. 
This is evidently a falsehood, as the 
rebellion broke out on the 23d of Oc- 
tober prior to that period. Reilly, a 
Catholic, says it happened early in No- 
yember 1641, and that the number 
maisacred was between two and three 
thousand; but says, the rebellion be- 
gan on the 23d of October. Leland, 
one of tue most impartial of our his. 
torians, says, it happened early in Ja- 
nuary 1642, and that the number imas- 
sacred were about thirty families. ‘Ihis 
last account seems most ational, as it 
is very improbable the island contained 
9000 persons at that period. ‘Tradition 
says, this massacre was coinmitted in 
retaliation for others done by the Ca- 


from the massacre 


tholics. On the south part of the isthy, 


mus, at a small creek, stands Castle 
Chichester, an old square building, now 
aru; it formerly belonged tg that 
family from which it takes its name. 
About two miles northward from this 
arethe ruins of an ancient church, Here 
8a church, also two meeting-houses 
belonging to different sects of dissent- 
es; the inhabitants are nearly to aman 
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of that persuasion. ‘There is a Manor- 
court bere, in which are transacted the 
civil affairs of the island. ‘Ihe houses 
seldom exceed one story, and are 
mostly entered by a small porch, Oa 
the 5. E. part of the island is a high 
precipice called the Gabbon. 

** The murmuring surge 
** Can scarce be heard so high,” 


Tradition says, that in 1642, many 
Roman Catholics,were driven over this 
terrible precipice. Beneath are several 
caverns in the rocks, into which the 
sea flows; some of them are wide 
enough to admit a small boat several 
perches; these, during the rebellion of 
1798, served as an asylum to several 
persons proclaimed as traitors by go- 
vernment. When viewed from the sea 
the precipice is awiully grand. ‘These 
lines of Cowger are descriptive of the 
view : 

: * The savage rock 
** That hides the sea-inew in his hollow 
clefts 
** Above the reach of man.” 

Here is found that marine plant call- 
ed by the natives dulse or dullies. Du- 
ring summer it is gathered by poor peo- 
ple, and sold in fairs, &e. ‘This pre- 
cipice is much trequented by sea-birds, 
which build here in vast numbers: 
among these birds is tiie gos-hawk, 
called by the inbabitants the Gabbon 
hawk. <ntiently, the chiefry paid for 
the island, was a pair of those hawks, 
and a pair of gloves; the hawks being 
of the species trained for the chase; a 
man had formerly ten pounds a year 
for hfting them on Midsummer day. 
On those occasions, the person eim- 
ployed was let down the precipice, 
with a rope round his middle, having 
a small basket with a strait mouth, to 
put the young hawks into when caught. 
Lhe concourse of people on those oc- 
casions generally amounted to several 
hundreds, many resorting thither from 
the adjacent country ; the remainder 
of the day was spent in dancing, fish 
ing, and other, rural exercises, ‘The 
chiefry being now paid in cash, the 
custom is discontinued, but people are 
still let over the precipice, fur the purs 
pose of getting eggs and young birds. 
The Irish gos-hawks were formerly 
much esteemed, both for their great 
strength and beauty, and by ancient 
writers ranked amung the curiosities 
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of the country. This shore is bold and 
rock, with several natural caves. Foxes 
are found here. Along this shore is 
good fishing. The fish caught are 
img, and a fish they call biockins. 
During the months of July and Au- 
gust, herrings are commonly caught; 
at present they are more abundant than 
usual. Some kelp is also made along 
this coast. Here is the scite of a 
church, Ona rising ground, near the 
northern extremity of the island, is a 
WDruidical altar, it Consists of six large 
stunes set upright in the earth, viz, four 
ov the north side, and two on tbe south: 
those stones are about three feet high 
above the syurtace of the earth, and the 
space between the sides about the 
suine: on the top there ts a large stone, 
being upwards ot six feet long, and the 
west end of nearly equal breadth, but 
sloping towards the east to about-three 
fert: this stone is near two feet thick, 
and pretty smooth on both sides; it 
reais on two stopes on the north side, 
and one on the south; beneath is a large 
stone which seems to have served as a 
floor, I inquired at a neighbouring 
house, if these stones had any par- 
ticular name (Jor | expected to have 
hear i of their erection by Fin M*Cool, 
alias, Fion M‘Cumhal, or some such 
hero of antiquity) but was informed 
that they had ng particular nae, 
nov any account cvucerning them. 
icastward of this is a small isie, com- 
mouly called Muck, signifying swine, 
but im charts the Knee; it can be en- 
tered at low woter, and serves to graze 
afew sheep. Near this is a small ha- 
ven cabed Port Muck, accounted very 
sate for small vessels. Ouf this ts caughe 
that delicate fish the turbot. 

S. M. §. 


To the Editor of ihe Belfast Magazine. 


—- 


C eeeimenneineneal 


SIR, 

WAS disappointed on reading the 

last Number of the. Belfast Ma- 
xoee, to find such an ill-aatured at- 
tack on the bFemale-sex, lay your pages, 
ws Lt had supposed trom the liberality 
aad good sense of the Proprietors of 
te Magazine, the “ Auction” would 
lave beey unmediately rejected. — 
hiapptivy for the Female-sex, they 
are wow Cousidered rore than mere 
aeollk, and such vulgar witticisins as, 
“she bas forty nicks to her horn at 
least,” aud the plan of selling, “500 


Reply to the Auction. 





damsels, all in great want of husbands,” 
in lots of half a dozen, are not ad- 
inired by those who have even a 
moderate share of understanding. | 
admit some of the Female-sex, from 
their manner of speaking and writing, 
seem to consider the chief business 
of life is to be in love, and to be 
married; but because some think so, 
it is unfair for A, Z. to suppose ail 
are of the same opinion. On read- 
ing Espriella’s letters, { was amused 
with a conterence Joanna Southcott 
reports she had with the devil, and 
was pleased to find that even he, had 
not a worse opinion of the Female- 
sex than A. Z. Ile complained he found 
it much more difficult to dispute with 


one woman than with a_ thousand 
men. His ‘* sooty highness’? may 
have reason to be offended, for 


being @ompared with this writer in’ the 
Belfast Magazine. 

L hope A. Z. will allow me to ad- 
vise him never again to make such 
an unhandsome attack on the Female- 
sex, as it only serves to expose his 
ill-nature, and I trust there will al- 
ways be some person found who will 
detend them from his attacks. Should 
the times ever change .o much, as 
to oblige the ladies to be sold, I am 
sure they can haye no objection to 
employ A. Z. as an auctioneer, he is 
so dexterous at that trade, and he 
may perbaps expedite their sale by 
some of his coarse jests, which | sup- 
pose auctioneers are permitted to use ; 
but his writings are aot calculated ei- 
ther toinstruct or to enlighten mankind, 

I cannot imagine why A. Z. has 
formed such a poor opinion of. the Fe- 
male-sex, except that he has fcund them 
very ready to fall in love with him, 
‘This would not show their good taste, 
unless he is very different from what 
his writings lead me to suppose ; of 
that he uses the Magazine as a kind 
of mask to express sentiments which 
he would not dare to utter in con- 
Versation in their presence, 

A Femace Quixorte. 





To the Editor of the Belfast Magazine. 





AN EXCURSION TO GRACE-HILL. 
SIR, 
NCOURAGED, by reading 4 

Ramble to Antrim, inserted im 
uur Magazine, [ ain induced to ol; 
¢ 


[Aug 
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"BR 1809.) 
. fer a journey from Belfast to Grace- 
a © hill, which took place in the month 
L 7 of June, 1806. ‘Though | had not lei- 
m "9% cure for more than a casual observation 
Zz, |) of the country, having only spent 
3s PF two days and one nigot in our ex- 
%¢ Be cursion, yet perhaps you may give 
0, the account a place in your useful 
ail inisce liany. 
d- | We Jett Belfast at half past seven 
ed in the morning; the weather fine, aud 
tt FP ny heart exulting at the idea of see- 
nd ing strange places, and proceeded along 
ad BR the north shore of the harbour through 
le- a scene of the highest improvement ; 
nd on the right, the bay spread its clear 
th bosom unruftled with a breeze; on 
nd ES this side we had a distant view of 
ay Scotland, and several boats, and some 
for ©) larger vessels; upon the lett was a 
he continuation of good houses for up- 
© wards of two miles, with planting, 
id- and pleasure grounds annexed, with- 
ich §e out the ivtervention of a single ca- 
les bin, or arable field. We reached the 


his thriving manufactory of Whitehouse, 
al- Meerected at the expense of the late 


will Mr. Grimshaw ; the place now forms 
uld Ha tolerably large village of good 


as brick houses, with several large build- 
ain ings, for calico manufacture, bleach- 
to Me ing, and printing. We turned to the 











is left and ascended Carnumony hills, 
he through which a vein of limestone is 

by extended. Carnmony is a wretched 
up- Be Village, with a very mean old look- 
se; Ming church, and a tolerable meeting 
ei- Bhouse. Came to Doagh at eleven, 
nd, and there breakfasted ; Doagh is con- 
has spicuous for nothing but a well built 
f'e- iun, and an hunting lodge, belonging 
vem to the Marquis of Donegall, built in 
jim, Bethe cabin style, and forming three 
ste, Besides of a square, the fourth being ap- 
yhat propriated to the office houses; the 
or windows are very large, and extend 

sind @from the foundation to the roof; be- 
nich @iifore the door is a handsome, though 
-une small piece of water, and round the 
jouse are some young plantations of 

rTE. ree, with a variety a flowers and 
shrubs tastefully interspersed ; leit this 

Ene, at twelve, and travelled through a 


mountainous country, on the right 
. “fve any thing was to be seen but 
ocks, heath, and short, harsh looking 





, a ature, on which some cows, horses 
i in ad a few sheep, picked up a scan- 





¥ Subsistence, there were many goats, 
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for which animals the pasture seemed 
more particularly calculated; to the 
left is a valley poorly cuitivated; the 
soil seems sterile, scarce a tree, and 
not a house to be seen above the 
size of a cottage. We came to Con- 
nor, which scarcely de.erves the name 
of a village ; here is a small thatch. 
ed church near the ruins of the an- 
cient cathedral of Connor. Kells has 
a few tolerable houses, and some 
bleach-greens; the face of the coun- 
try improves as we approach Bally- 
mena; the prospect opens on a cul- 
tivated couutry, and the high and 
grotesque shaped mountain of Siemish 
is Visibie for many miles. Ballymena 
is a neat town, built of stone and 
lime, very few houses being either 
of brick, or whitened; but I[ saw 
too little of it to form any proper 
judgmeut respecting it; the situation 
is high, and the streets clean ; leaving 
the town to the right, we proceeded 
to Grace-hill. ‘The first object which 
attracts the traveller’s attention on the 
approach to Grace-hill, is Gilgora- 
castle, an uncouth pile of Gothic ar- 
chitecture, built of common field 
stone, it strikes the beholders with the 
idea of a prison, dull, dark, and 
gloomy ; at what period it was buiit, 
or whether intended for a fortress | 
am hot adept enough in the bistory 
and antiquities of freland to deter- 
mine; it bas very few, and old fashion- 
ed windows, And is encompassed by 
a low wall: it is at present inhabit- 
ed by a tenant of Lord Mountcashe!, 
the proprietor, and occasiouady by 
his agent, when réceiving the rents. 

Bebind this, on a rising ground is 
sealed the Moravian settlement of 
Grace Hill. ‘Lhe litde spire and vane 
of the chapel with the white houses 
peeping from among the trees, have 
a beautiful effect on the approach to 
this seat of industry, regularity, and 
cleanliness ; the village (if it may be 
called suo h being entiie'vy unconnect- 
ed houses) is built round a square, 
of which the road to Randal.towa, 
takes up one sides% to the lett of 
which road are various neat cottages, 
all built of stone and lime, with sash 
windows, each house containing a 
kitchen, and two apartineuts ; they are 
a small distance from the street, trom 
which they are divided by a low and 
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neatly cut hawthorn hedge, with trees 
planted at equal distances. Opposite 
to this road is the chapel, a neat, though 
unadorued building, it has a gallery 
and handsome organ ; the interior 1s not 
divided into pews, but filled with forms 
arranged in rows. ‘lhe men and woe 
men sit at separate sides of the house, 
nor do they enter by the same door; 
next the chapel to the mgnt, is the 
house of the single sisters, where the 
females of the society reside together 
until they are married; the house is 
two stories high, with an attic story, 
which is entirely taken up with the 
sleeping room; on enterihg the house 
vou first go through a long passage, on 
each side of which are various small, 
but neat apartments, in which a certamn 
number ot those sisters (as they are cal- 
led) reside. ‘Lhey are employed in va- 
rious usetul and ornamental works ; 
some were working lace of a very fine 
texture; others engaged with tambour 
and embroidery; some knitting; some 
at plain work; and one female who 
seemed coeval with the building, busied 
at her spinning wheel. In each room 
was a small recess, where were placed 
cups, saucers, plates &c. and all the 
table equipage necessary for (hose plain 
living and temperate females. Never 
did | behold any thing more interesting 
than the looks and manners of those wo- 
men; mildness and complacency shone 
on every feature; whether the manner 
of their dress, which invariably con- 
sisted of a plain, thin mob cap, ad- 
ded charms to their persons, | know 
not, but they all seemed to possess 
@ more than common share of beauty ; 
1 suppose the most rational: manner 
of accounting for tt, Is, that a por- 
tion of that sense of the love of God, 
which every true christian possesses, 
and which fills the heart with peace, 
love, and joy, sheds its emanations 
over the countenance ; for certain it 
is, that the features take their tiicture 
from the mind, and are oiten the in- 
slex of it. 
When furious passions storm the soul, 

They stamp their mae on the face, 
Fach feature yields to thet contron), 

Even beauty’s charms they can deface, 
So heavenly tewpers in the mind, 

('pon the countenance are seen, 
There true religion's mark we find, 

With an expression Cui, Serene, 
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Observe the hint ye blooming fair, 
Who try each art to aid your charms, 

Strive in vour Maker’s love to share, 
This, even the power of age disarms, 


This will o’er every feature spread, 
The lasting charms of love divine, 
By Faith and Hope, as handmaids led, 

You will through endless ages shine. 


The sleeping room as I said be- 
fore, takes up the whole attic story, 
in it is neither chair nor table, but 
48 beds arranged along both sides of 
the room, each bed only of size 
sufficient to accommodate one person ; 
they had neither post, tester nor cur- 
tains, and were entirely covered over 
with quilts, either patchwork, or white 
counterpanes, the room was coimplete- 
ly ventilated by two large windows 
opposite to each other, which an- 
swered every purpose for light and 
air. 

To the left of the chapel is the 
brothers’ house, which we did not 
enter; but | understand it is much 
on the planof the other; the men 
follow their various occupations, as 
weavers, carpenters, shuemakers, &c. 
and after the example of the primi- 
tive christians, the produce goes to 
the common stock. Annexed to this 
house, is the boarding school for boys; 
these buildings take up the whole of 
the square Opposite to the Randals 
town road; the side of the square 
which is entered by the road from 
Ballymena, has first the inn, a neat 
white house of two stories, contain- 
ing many convenient rooms but with 
remarkably low ceilings. Contiguous 
to the ina, is the boarding school 


for girls, in which near seventy aie e& 


ducated, and learn every necessary 
accomplishment at a very moderate 
expense: the house is surrounded 
by a well cultivated garden. On the 
opposite side to this is the shop of 
the society, stored with grocery, ha- 
berdashery, hardware, &c. , 
‘The middle of the square’is taken 
up by an tclosure for the use of the 
boarders, who there take the refresl- 
ments of air and exercise; a_ thick 
hawthorn hedge encompasses it; 
next the inside is a gravel walk sur 
rouading a spacious grass-plot; in the 
centre ot which isa fish-pond, in which 
we siw the trout leaping as if in play; 
round the pond is a turf-seat sub 
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rounded by a broad border of well 
selected shrubs and flowers; and many 
trees are planted round the whole. 
Benind the chapel, oh a hill ata 
considerable distance, is the burial 
ground of the sotiety, in which no 
alien ashes are permitted to rest ; it 
is planted with regular rows of trees 
like a grove, and on the graves are 
small stdnes about two feet square, 
which are registers of the names, &c. 
of the deceased. As wé returned from 
the burial place, we came by a Jane 
at the ead of the chapel, which, when 
we reached the termination, we found 
closed by a gate; at that instant, the 
wife of the Moravian Minister ap- 
proached at the other side, and said, 
‘sure you might have come through 
our gate ;” there was nothing in the 
words but common civility, but every 
thing in the manner with which they 
were spoken; IL have seldom seen 
so interesting a being, she was neither 
young nor handsome, but there was 
a nameless something about her ; “her 
voice was melody ; and there was an 
elegant mind in every motion.” 

We left this seat of peace, comfort, 
and harmony, about ten in the morn- 
ing, and travelled to Randalstown 
through a bye road, passed through 
the end of the town by the meeting 
house, and old fashioned church, to 
Lord O'Neill’s park, which we en- 
tered alinost close to the church, and 
rode through in a straight direction, 
for nearly four miles; the park and 
demesne are large but unimproved, 
stocked with deer, and ornamented 
with a variety of fine old trees, fan- 
cifully planted; the river Main runs 
meandering through the demesne; 
the descent to the river side is ab- 
rupt, and clothed with trees, which 
descending to the water edge in a 
sloping succession, form a beautiful 
and romantic landscape; at the end 
of the demesne next the castle, his 
lordship is erecting elegant. stables ; 
aiter passing which we arrived at the 
ancient mansion of Shane’s Castle, 
built at the very edge of Lough 
Neagh, from which the end, of the 
house is separated by a low wall; the 
front is not superb, being quite irre- 
gular, with a round tower in the 
centre crowned with a spire ; the in- 
side of the house is not remarkable 
BELPAST Mac. NO. NUL, 
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either for fine furniture or paintings, 
but has a look of magnificence and 
antiquity which interests ; the billiard 
room is a small apartment entirely 
covered with caricature prints, with 
sinaller, arranged by way of bordering, 
which has a very pleasing effect; in 
the green-house, we observed a ge- 
ranium which arose to the height of 
a sinall tree, it was of the horse-shoe 
kind, with scarlet flowers. In asmall 
apartment in the attic story, we were 
shown a bed, which common report 
has appropriated to Maveen Roe, the 
Banshee belonging to the name of 
O'Neill, who mourns lamentably pre- 
vious to the death of any one of the 
noble family. | had often been in- 
formed that the bed was daily made up 
for her. And every night she left asmail 
print in the bed, about the size of that 
occasioned by adog or cat lying on it. 
‘The servant who showed the bed, laugh- 
ed as she pointed to it; but I know 
numbers of the lower class who are firm- 
ly convinced of the truth of the story. 
We proceeded to Antrim, where we 
dined, viewed the outside of Massa- 
reene castle—an antique building, ina 
low situation; at each end is a square 
tower of brick, while the centre of the 
house has once been white, orna- 
mented with free stone, cut into coats 
of arms, and other bass-relievos, which 
I was not near enough to observe par- 
ticularly. ‘Ihe Six-mile water runs 
past the left side of the castie, which 
seems more modern than the rest, the 
windows beivg large, but the whole 
much out of repair; the gates falling 
to decay, owing toa suit at law then 
depending between the late earl of 
Massareene’s widow, and his brother. 
Antrim is a long straggling town, with 
some good houses, and many very old 
and ruinous, Some are built with lath 
and plaster, and others with brick, fram- 
ed with wood, in the oldest style | have 
ever observed. ‘They have a church, and 
two meeting-houses; the church is very 
ancient, with small gothic windows. 
Travelling through a well-cultivated 
country to ‘1 emplepatrick, we reached 
a small but neat village, embowered 
jn trees, to the left of which, on alow 
flat, is situated Castle Upton, the seat 
of Lord Viscount ‘Templeton. It is a 


fine building, in the ancient style, with 
turrets, spites, aud vanes. 
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It was €rect- 
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ed in the year 1611, and is the finest 
Gothie building L ever beheld. ‘Though 
the proprietor 1s non-resident, it seems 
in thorough repair; it is newly whiten - 
ed; but was it allowed to sink intoa 
proper state of decay, it might pass 
for an erection of several hundreds of 
vears antecedent to the period when 
it was built, from the style of its arclti- 
tecture. Near the castle are stables, 
and other offices, which though built 
within these dozen of years, are planned 
in amore antique style than even the 
castle; they are built round two courts, 
one within the other, and are entered 
hy a gateway, over which is a watche 
tower, 

‘There is a gradual ascent to the high 
grounds above Belfast. We passed near 
the Cave-hill, which is a grotesque ar- 
rangement of rocks, caves, heath, and 
limestone. We thence began our de- 
scent to the shore, which seemed to be 
rmmediately beneath us, though about 
three miles distant. Fron this place 
the prospect is delightful: the town and 
harbour are seen in full perspective; 
the ships spreading their white sails 
to the breeze ;"’ boats skimming with 
velocity the smooth surface of the wa- 
ter, on the opposite side of which the 
county of Down hills rise with a sloping 
ascent, and Scrabo is seen proudly 
overtopping the rest. Several white 
villas are interspersed, and the village 
of Lbollywood variegates the scene. 
‘Vo the right, the smoke of Belfast 
seems suspended m™ air, like a blue 
mist, through which the steeples of 
the church and the poor-house first 
strike the eye; then are seen the glass- 
houses ; and the masts of ships, hike a 
wood of tall trees, deprived of their 
leaves by the wintry blust. The sight 

then wanders over the various buildings 
which compose this tlourishing and im- 
proving town, every view of which, in 
every Girect?ou, speaks commercial 
prosperity ° Lypia. 


_-——-— 


For the Belfast 4 foathly Magazine. 


REPORT FROM THE BOARD OF TDUCATION, 


\ E have with some difficatty ob- 

tained the Reports from the 
Comunissioners of the Board of Fuduca- 
tion in Ireland, presented to the House 
ot Commons; which in a former num- 
ber we pfoimised to procure for our 





readers. We now give the first report. 


‘There are two more reports, for which 


we design to find room in our futere 
nuinbers. ‘They are accompanied with 
a large appendix, from which we prob. 
ally shall select for our readers as we 
Sdd appartanity ; and also make such 
observations on them as an attentive 
perusal of the whole may suggest. 


To his Grace Charles Duke of Rich- 
mond, lord lieutenant general 
and gencral governor of Ireland. 
A Report by the Commissioners 
Jor inquiring into the state of all 
Schools ow public charitable foun- | 
dations, in Ireland. 


MAY 1T PLEASE YOUR GRACE, 


WE, the undersigned Commission. 
ers, respectively nominated, appointed, 
und elected, under the provisions of an 
act of parliament passed in the forty- 
sixth year of the reign of his present 
re gare i intituled, ** An act to revive 
and amend an act made in the Parlia. 
ment of Ireland, for enabling the Lord 
Lieutenant to appoint Commissioners 
for inquiring into the several funds 
and revenues granted for the purposes 
of Education, and into the state and 
condition of all Schools in Ireland ;”"— 
in pursuance of the powers vested in 
us by the said act, having met, com- 
menced our inquiry with an_ investi 
gation of the present state of the funds 
of ‘* The Free Schools of Royal Foun 
dation,” and having examined and in- 
quired into the annual valie of all 
lands, tenements, and hereditaments 
granted and belonging to these endow. 
nents, and having also examined ant 
inquired into the present state an 
condition of these schools, and schoo 
houses, the number of scholars in said 
schools, and into the conduct of the 
several masters thereof; and into 
amount of the annual income, profil 
and salaries paid and, payable to them 
respectively: We beg leave, pursual 
to the provisions of the said act ¢ 
parliament, to report to your Gra 
the result of our inquiries, 

The schools which are the subject 
our present report, namely the 
schools of Armagh, Dungannon, 
niskiflen, Raphoe, Cavan, Bana 
and Carysfort, were founded and 
dowed by King Charles the First, 
two different periods. 
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King Charles, in the second year of 
his reign, granted very considerable 
tracts of land, bhying and being in 
the counties of Armagh, Tyrone, Fer- 
managh, Donegal, and Cavan, to the 
Archbishop of Armagh, and his suc- 
cessors for ever, in trust, for the sole 
and proper behoof and use of the 
respective masters of five tree schools 
in the several Counties and places men- 
tioned in the charter. 

And afterwards in the fourth — of 
his reign, in the respective charters 
for incorporating the boroughs of Ba- 
nagher in the King’s county, and of 
Carystord in the county of Wicklow, 
he granted certain lands in those coun- 
ties to the Sovereigns and Burgesses of 
those boroughs, and their successors 
forever, in trust, for the only use and 
behoof of a school-master to reside and 
teach ip each of those towns. 


We now proceed to lay before your 
grace, our report 2g each of these 
schools in their order: and in our 
report upon the present state of them, 
we have made our observations, and 
have suggested such present improve- 
ments and future application of the 
funds of some of these schools, as 
appear to us best calculated to render 
more effectual the original purposes 
of these endowments; these we also 
submit to your grace’s widom and 
consideration. 

SCHOOL OF ARMAGH, 


The lands with which the school of 
Armagh is endowed, contain, as ap- 
pears by the last survey, made in the 
year 1771, fifteen hundred and thirty 
acres, Engli-h measure, including roads, 
lakes, rivers, and also about one hun- 
dred acres of bog. ‘[he lands are si- 
tuate in the county of Armagh, between 
the towns of Newry and Armagh. It 
appears that these jands produced, in 
the year 1804, the gross annual rent of 
eleven hundred «nd forty four pounds 
ten shillings and five pence hal!penny ; 
and that after making certain deduc- 
tions, amounting to the sum of one 
hundred and sixty-nine pounds seven 
shillings and eight-pence (the particu- 
lars of which ave set forth in the evi- 
dence of the master of the school) the 
net annual rent received by the pre- 
sent master was nine hundred siahen 
Yeaty-hye pounds two shillings and 
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ten pence. It has, however, been re- 
presented to us by the master, that this 
rent was likely to rise, from the first 
of May, 1806, to the sum of one thou- 
sand and forty-three pounds four shil- 
lings and six-pence haif- penny net. 

‘l hese schoo! lands have been let at dif- 
ferent times by the primate, and by his 
two immediate predecessors, under the 
provisions of the act of parliament 
Lith and 12th of George the 3d, chap- 
ter 17th, to different persons, in trust 
for the masters of the school: and on 
the first of May 1804, were let in trust 
to Hector Graham, esq. for twenty-one 
year, reserving an annual rent of six 
hundred pounds tor the master and his 
successors, during the continuance of 
the lease. It appears also that these leases 
have at diflerent times been renewed 
upon the payment of a fine, at the 
rate of one Lundred pounds per annum, 
which fine has been appropriated to 
the repairs of the buildings belong- 
ing to the foundation ; and that the 
last renewal made for the presept 
master, took place in May 1806, 

it also appears that there is a charge 
upon the endowment of seven hundred 
and seventy-one pounds, to be paid to 
the representatives of the preset mas- 
ter, being three-fourths of the sum of 
one thousand aad seventy-eight pounds 
paid by him to his predecessor, Doctor 


_ Gruebere, for money expended in build- 


ing the master’s house. ‘I he remaining 
expense, of erecting the school-house 
and the other buildings- belonging to 


“the foundation, was defrayed partly 


by the primate Kobinson, who ad- 
vanced three thousand pounds for that 
purpose, and partly by Dr. Gruebere, 
the then master, who expended the 
addtional sum of one thousand pounds, 
in consideration et which he procured 
the trust lease to be made for bis 
benefit. 

‘Lhe buildings belonging to this en- 
dowment, which were completed in 
the year 1772, at an expense of above 
five thousand pounds, and which are 
very spacious and commodious, com- 
prize a school-house, a house for the 
master’s residence, and offices. The 
school house is capable of containing 
from eighty to an hundred boarders. 
‘Lhese buildings, which are situated 
near the town of Armagh, are stated 
to us to be in excelleut repair, except. 
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ing the flooring of the school-rooms, 
which is wearing out. ‘lhere were in 
January last eighty-seven boarders, and 
twenty-nine day-scholars at the school. 
‘The terms for boarders are, thirty-two 
guineas per annum, and six guineas en- 
trance; and for day-scholars, four gui- 
heas per annum, and one guinea en- 
trance. 

‘The present master, the Rey. Tho- 
mas Carpendale, A. M. was appoined 
by primate Robinson, in the year 1786, 
to be master of the school dyring good 
behaviour. He was appointed master 
upon the resignation of Dr. Gruebere, 
who resigned to Mr. Carpendale, upon 
the smilies of receiving two bun- 
dred and fifty pounds per ennum du- 
ring his life. Mr..Carpendale after- 
wards, in the year 1792, purchased Dr. 
Gruebere’s interest in his trust lease, 
and paid the sum of two thousand 
pened to Dr. Gruebere for the sime. 

‘rom this period the lease has been 
constant!y revuewed to Mr. Carpendale’s 
trustee, and upon the first renewal to 
him in that year, a fine of six hundred 
pounds was paid by Mr. Carpendale to 
primate Robinson, six years of the 
trust lease for Dr. Gruebere being then 
— , 

Ir. Carpendale has four classical 
assistants for his school; the three first 
at salaries of sixty pounds per annum 
each, the fourth at fifty pounds per 
annum. ‘The principal assistant has his 
board and lodging in the school-house ; 
the other three are provided by the 
master with dinner only, aad have 
lodgings in the town, 


Mr. Carpendale appears to us to 
have paid, during the whole time that 
he has been master, the closest and 
most laudable attention to the duties 
of his school; and no school in this 
country maintains a higher reputation 
than that of Armagh. Mr. Carpendale 
is one of the vicars of the cathedral 
of Armagh, and has no other church 
preferment. 

DUNGANNON SCHOOL, 


The school of Dungannon is endowed 
with lands situated about five miles 
from the town, containing above six- 
teen hundred acres English. They are 
let at present to under-tenants, for four- 
teen hundred and eighty one pounds 
four shillings and n'ne pence per an- 


; 
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num, bythe son of the present master, 
who holds them under a trust lease for 
his father’s benefit, at the reserved rent 
of seven hundred and ninety-six pounds 
twelve shillings. Such a lease appears 
to have been first granted in the year 
1785, when the present master had 
the lands valued at five huadred and 
seventy pounds p:r annum, and pro. 
cured the lease for his trustee from the 
then primate, at the reserved rent of 
four hundred and twenty seveb pounds 
ten shillings, paying a fine of twelve 
hundred and thirty-five pounds, which 
was applied towards building a school- 
house. 

‘This lease appears to have been re- 
newed in the year 1795, at the same 
reserved rent, and afine of thi ce hun 
dred and fifty-four pounds eight shil- 
lings was thea paid for the renewal, 
which is also stated to have been ex- 
pended on building ; it was afterwards 
renewed every year, forfour years, at 
the same rent, and a fine at each re. 
newal, of twenty three pounds six shil 
lings and eight-pence paid. 

Of these fines for four years, the two 
first are also stated to have been ape 

lied to the same purpose ; of the two 

t, for the year 1798 and 1799, a- 
mounting to forty-six pounds thirteen 
shillings and four-pence, we have re- 
Ssived no account. 

From the year 1799 there was no re 
newal until the year 1804, when the 
lands were new valued by order of 
the present primate, and a new least 
granted at the above-mentioned re- 
served rent of seven hundred and 
ninety-six pounds twelve shillings, on 
the payment of a fine of six hundred 
pounds, which is in thé primate’s hands, 
together with a fine of one hundred and 
six pounds four shillings’ and three- 
— paid on the renewal of the 
ease in 1806, at the same reserved 
rent. ‘This last renewal was granted 
by the primate, ‘on its being repre 
sented to him, that the rent of - the 
lands had not been raised above the 
annual gross value set upon them it 
pak 1804, which was twelve hum 
dred and seventy-four pounds eleveR 
Shillings and one penny. ; 

The present master, the Reverend 
William Murray, D. D. was if 
pointed by primate Robinson, dg 
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ring good behaviour, in the year 1778. 
He states, that he has expended on 
building a school-house, a house for 
the master, and necessary offices, the 
sum of three thousand one hundred 
and twenty pounds twelve shillings 
and three hali-pence. Of this sum 
sixteen hundred and thirty-six pounds 
one shilling and four pence appeared 
to have been produced by the fines 
on granting and renewing leases; nine 
hundred and nine pounds twelve shil- 
lings is a charge upon the endowment, 
being the amount of two years in- 
come, calculated on the first reserved 
rent of four hundred and twenty- 
seven pounds ten shillings; to which 
is added the value of the demesne 
land, (as they are called) of nine 
acres and sixteen perches near the 
house, and saiesinak at twenty-seven 
pounds six shillings per annum, ‘The 
balance of expenditure in favour of 
the master appears from thi state- 
ment to be five hundred and seventy- 
four pounds eighteen shillings and nine 
pence lalfpenny: but to this balance 
i¢ relinquished his claun, on the grant 
of the new lease in the Pir one 
thousand eight hundred and four. 

The school-house is stated to .be 
capable of accommodating sixty-four 
boarders, and to be at present in ex- 
ceedingiy good repair. ‘The school- 
Foom and play-ground appear to be too 
small, the dimensions of the former 
being thirty-six feet by twenty, and 
the latter containing a space ef only 
sixty yards by forty four. 

There were, in January last, twenty- 
seven boarders in the house (exclusive 
of four who had been some time 
absent on account of sickness) and 
twelve day scholars, The terms for 

ders are twenty-six guineas per 
annum, and five guineas entrance; 
and for day scholars a guinea per quar- 
ter, and a guinea entrance. ‘There are 
usually two classical assistants in the 
school, to whom the master pays fifty 
pounds per annum, with diet and lodg- 
ing in the house. 

Dr. Murray .tates, that he has always 
attended in ‘person the duties of his 
s'igoi, and that he has no church pre- 
cTinent. 

lt is necessary, however, to add, 

froin age, and ihe decay of his 
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memory, he is at present, and appears 
for sone time to have been whoily in- 
adequate to the conduct of such a se- 
minary; avd we think it our duty to 
recommend that measures shoukl be 
taken immediately for procuring a more 
efficient master, 
ENNISKILLEN SCHOOL. 


The school lands of Enniskil'en 
school appear, by a survey taken in 
the year 1795, to contain about three 
thousand three hundied and sixty acres 
Knglish, of which two thousand five 
hundred and forty-eight are arable and 
pasture, and are situated about six or 
eight miles from the town; there is ne 
lease of them at present in existence, 
nor has been since the appointment et 
the present master, the Ben Robert 
Burrowes, D. D. ‘The tenants pay 
their rents according to a letting made 
by the jate master’s brother, who held 
the lands under a trust lease for his, 
the master’s benefit, granted by the 
then primate (Newcome) at the re- 
served rent of eight hundred pounds 
per annum, with a covenant tor re- 
newal tines, at the rate of one hundred 
younds per annum, they were then let to 
under-tenants for fourteen hundred and 
sixty one pounds per annum, which is 
the rent now paid ; but the trust lease 
having been surrendered before the 
appointment of the present master, 
the leases tothe under-ienants of course 
became void, and no new ones have 
been since granted. 

Dr. Burrowes states, that if they were 
now to be let, there would be a con- 
siderable rise of rent. His appoint- 
ment is dated January the 24th, 1798, 
and is during pleasure. He receives 
the whole of the rents, together with 
ten pounds per annum for a house in 
Enniskillen, whiclr was the old schoel- 
house; and five pounds per annum, 


paid by lord Enniskillen. 


The new school-house is a spacious 
building, capable of accommodating 
seventy boarders, and is stated to be in 
good repair. ‘There is a demesne ot 
thirty three acres attached to the house, 
not included in the survey. ‘There is 
a charge upon the endowment for 
building, of thirteen hundred pounds, 
being half of the original charge of 
two years income expended by the lat 
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master but one (Mr. Noble). The 
number of boarders at the school in 
January last, was sixty-five, and of 
day scholars from twelve to sixteen. 

‘the terms for boarders are thirty- 
two guineas per aomum, and six gui- 
neas entrance; atid for day-scholars 
six guineas, and one guinea and a 
half entrance. 

Doctor Burrowes sates, that he has 
presented a memorial to the pilmate, 
for permission to build considerable 
additions to the house and ofhices 
vhich his grace is disposed to grant, 
with leave to charge the usual pro- 
portion of the sum laid out oa tue 
succceding masters. 

Dr. Burrowes has three classical as 
sistauts (who all live in the sc¢hooi- 
house) and pays the first one hundred 
pounds per ennum, and the other two 
torty pounds each. He has constantly 
aticuded in person to the duties of the 
school, which he appears to have dis- 
charged with equal diligence and abi- 
Kiy, and the school ts accordingly, 
aud has been since his appointment, 
in ecnsiderable reputation. Dr. Bur- 
rowes had ull lately the living of Cap- 
pugh, in the diocese of Derry, which 
be has recently exchanged for that of 
Prumragh in the same diocese (both 
mi the presentation of Lrinity College, 
Dubun, of wheh be had formerly 
been tellow). ile resigned the arch- 
eceaconry of Ferns, on his, being ap- 
pomted muster Of the school of La- 
miskiilen. 

ihe endowment of this school ts 
uoquestionably much tow large to he 
enjoyed by the master alone, when the 
lunds ave new let (as it appears to us 
they ought to be) there is little doubt 
o! iheir producing two thousand pounds 
per annum and upwards A quaiter of 
this sum would, im our opinion, be a 
sufficient allowance to the head master. 
\nother quarter, we think, would be 
aivantageous!y applied to the founda- 
tion of second and third masterships, 
at three hundred and two hundred 
pounds per annum. A great part of 
the remainder should, in our opinion, 
be emploved in the maintenance of 
seholars on the foundation, agreeably 
isthe original intention in the estab- 
hishinent of these institutions, which are 
expressty denominated ‘ Free schools ” 
A play for this purpose had been sub- 
























mitted to the late government of Ire ! 
land, by Dr. Burrowes, who is willing, 

the ground of implied future compens. | 
tion, thata part of his present income of 
should be so applied. Sucha plan, ona ‘ 
larger scale,should,we think, be digested ar 
and prepared before another vacaney od 
of the mastership, and adopted on the pe 


2ppoimtment of the next master; it f 
should be so limited, however, as to a 
leave a sufficient fund for the repair a 
of the school-house, and perhaps for Ry .., 
the erection of other buildings, onl 
they should be found wanting. In the ...; 
mean time it may be worth consider. laind 
ation, whether Dr. Purrowes’ plan, ss st 
with such modifications as might adapt o-. 
it for further extension and permanent wir), 
establishment, should not be immedi: then 
ately carried into execution, as the ond 
commencement of a system hereafter mak. 
to be introduced, as circumstances will “y 
allow, into all the other schools of is th 
royal foundation. ‘The establishment point 
of second and third miasterships, we of S 
also consider to be of indispensible W, 
necessity in the other schools; the he le 
present condition and appointinent 
of under teachers in all of them with 
out exception, are such as must ever 
discourage men of real merit and i 
beral minds from engaging in that 
occupation. We need net urge the 
importance of such men being employ 
ed in the under departments of every 
classical school, as well for the pur 
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pose of effectual instruction, as to sup: Mr 

ply a succession of well qualified heal decess, 
masters ; and we are persuaded tharos 
acknowledged nteriority of the grami...., 

mar schools in Ireland to those of thine \¢ 
sister island, is to be ascribed to Miwon, 
other circumstance so much, as to Bands ‘3 
deficiency of those who are usual gp 
engaged as assistants, and a -ollect: 
in teaching the rudiments of classi@o, a, 






learning. The head masters of som@i,,) 4) 
of our great schools, are men of whole 
nent lierature and talents, and of present 
want the assistance ef properly Quay meng 
fied teachers (which on the p The 
system they are not able to procumityy, 
to raise their schools to as bigh | ‘omm 
well deserved reputation as any In EM eer 5, 
land. ‘the funds of others of nded 
royal schools (especially -if » reliey ill, 
trom tre trust leases) would also MiBof ace 
adequate to the maintenance of fOuifurt),,. 
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RAPHOE SCHOOL. 

The lands belonging to the school 
of Kaphoe, are situate in the western 

wt of the county of Donegal, fifteen 
iniles from Raphoe, and four from the 
town of Donegal, on the great road 
from Londonderry to Sligo. 

By asurvey produced to us, it ap- 
pears, that the lands contain five 
thousand nine hundred and forty-six 
acres, of which number, eleven hundred 
aid fourteen are profitable, the re- 
mainler bogs and mountain, ‘These 
lands abound with limestone; and it 
jg stated to us, that the arable parts 
are tilled as much as they will bear, 
without greater efforts to manure 
them than the tenants, who are poor 
und very numerous, are disposed to 
muke. 

The reverend James Irwin, A. B. 
is the present master. He was ap- 
pointed by government in the month 
of September 1796, during pleasure. 

We find that in November 1798, 
he let the lands which constitute the 
endowment of the school, tor ten years 
(provided his incumbency should so 
long continue) to one hundred and 
thirty tenants, at the yearly rent of 
six hundred and thirty-nine pounds, 
Two fariss, producing ninety pounds 
per annum, and inciuded im the a- 
bove, are let by him during his in- 
cumbency. 

Mr. Irwin has stated, that his pre- 
lecessor leased these Jands, some time 
atter his appvintment in one thousand 
seven hundred and seveoty-one, at 
he yearly reat of three hundred and 
twenty eizit pounds; he thinks the 
Hands at prescat worth seven hundred 
ad fifty pounds per annum, yet he 
ollects (he present rent with difficulty, 
ba account of the nuinber and poverty 





































of SOUMMo: thetenants. Mr. Irwin receives the 
of CMR whole of the rents, and there is at 
nd OMBEpresent no charge upon the endow- 
ly QUOTE ment. 

; p The school-house, which is in the 
















procum@mtown of Raphoe, can at present ac- 
ae ‘ommodate forty boarders, and, when 
v " cae in improvements which are im- 
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tended by the master shall be compieted, 
vill, as he informed us, be capable 
of accommodating seventy. ‘lhe waster 
burther stated to us, that he has me- 
Derialed for the expenditure of tweive 
“indted pounds upon additional build- 
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ings, repairs and alterations, having 
found the house and offices in a 
ruinous state, from ten years uon- 
residence of his predecessor; and that 
he has already expended a thousancd 
pounds in improvements, and proposes 
to coinplete those intended, in the 
course of the present summer. 

Mr. Irwin has also stated, that the 
house, offices, garden and play-ground 
do not occupy an entire acre; and 
that the play-ground does not contain 
more than half a rood. ‘This, in our 
opinion, should be enlarged; but as 
there is no land appertaining to the 
endowment in the town of Raphoe, 
and as the site of the school-house 
is encompassed by roads, and by the 
offices and farm-yard of the see-house 
of Raphoe, the master thinks an en- 
largement of the play-ground cannot 
be easily effected. 

The number of Mr. Irwin’s scholars, 
when we examined him in January 
last, was thirty-five; of these, eight 
only were boarders in the school-house ; 
the remainder were boarded either in 
the town, or at farmers’ houses ia 
the vicinity, where the terms are 
cheaper. Three of his scholars in- 
cluded in the above number, are 
instructed gratis. ‘Lhe terms of this 
school are twenty-six guineas per an- 
num for board and tuition, and five 
guineas entrance; and four guineas per 
annum, and one guinea eutrance for 
day-scholars. ‘There is but one regular 
usher, at a salary of thitty pounds 
per annum only ; and Mr. Irwin states, 
that three of his sons, who have 
entered college, assist Lim as thers 
in their turns. 

Mr. Irwin bas two church prefer- 
ments, that of Castle Connor ta the 
diocese of Ossory, and the living of 
Almoritia in the diocese of Meath. 
He states, that he attends sedulously 
and constantly to the duties of his 
school, and. that it is increasing. 

CAVAN SCHOOL, 

It appears by asurvey made in the 
year 1505, during the administratioa 
and by direction of Earl Hardwicke, 
that tne lands granted for the en- 
dowment of the school of Cavan 
consist of 570 acres two roods and 
seventeen perches Irish plantation 
ineasure, situate in the county of 
Cavan, near the town, and purt of 
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them within three quarters of a mile 
of it; these lands, as it has beet 
stated to us. were let by Doctor 
Cottingham, the late master, at the 
annual rent of five hundred and thirty- 
six pounds eight shillings; and the 
present value ot the lJands is about 
nine handred pounds per annum. 
We find there never has been any 
school-house belonging to the Endow- 
ment, nor is any part of the school 
lands well adapted to such a purpose. 
A school was kept by Doctor Cot- 
tingham, or those employed by him, 
tn a house rented by him, and since 
converted into a barrack. In fact 
there has been no efficient sclwol- 
master, since the death of a Mr. 
Arbuthnot, an usher employed by 
Doctor Cottingham. Mr. Arbuthnot 
died in June 1803. Doctor Cotting 
ham’s age and infirmities had rendered 
him incapable of personal attendance 
to the duties of his school for many 
years previous to his death, which 
wok place on the 25th of March 1804. 
It appears, that on the 21st of March 
1806, the Reverend John Moore, 
A. M. was appointed master of this 
school by the earl of Hardwicke, sub- 
ject to certain conditions, contained 
in an agreement dated the 20th of 
March £806, and which is set forth 
it his evidence. By the terms of this 
aureement, Mr. Moore was to receive 
three hundred pounds per annuin out 
of the rents for his own use, and an 
huodred pounds per annym for the 
salary of an asststant, trom the 25th 
ef March 1806, It was. stipulated 
with Mr. Moore, that the arrears 
from the death of Doctor Cottingham 
until his appointment, and also the 
rents at which the 
lands were then let, as well as of 
the improved rent upon any new 
jetting, over and above the said al- 
iowance of four hundred pounds per 
aonum, should be applied towards 
forming a fund for building a proper 
school house, upon such site as should 
be approved of. it appears, that on 
the 2oth of March 1506, there was 
due by the several tenants on the 
lands, the sum of one thousand and 
geventy-two pounds sixteen shillings, 
being two years rent, according to 
the rate at which they were let by 
Docios Cottingham, We tind that 


surplus of the 
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of this arrear only three hundred and 
sixty-one pounds nine — shillings and 
three halfpence was collected on the 
l0th of January last, the day on 
which Mr. Moore was examined by 
the Commissioners; and a suin of 
four hundred and thirty-eight pounds 
nineteen shillings and four pence 
haltpenny since. ‘Lhese two sums, 
of three hundred and sixty-one pounds 
niné shillings and three haifpence, 
and four hundred and thirty-eight 
pounds nineteen shillings and four 
pence halfpenny (subject to the de. 
ductions ot agent’s fees) have been 
received by the present master. It 
does not, however, appear that any 
sum has been as yet paid towards 
tue fund intended to be created for 
building of a school-house, but the 
master has stated to us, that he con- 
siders himself as holding the sum re- 
ceived, in trust for that purpose, 
in the event of the agreement of the 
20th ef March being enforced. 

We tind that no new agreement 
was mnade with the tenants in pos 
session, for the first two years and 
upwards after tne death of Doctor 
Cottingham, but that from the Is 
of May 1806, they agreed to pay 
annual rents, amounting to seven 
hundred and sixty tive pound, seven 
shillings and elevea pence, until the 
rent at which the lands were to be 
let on lease could be finally settled. 

‘The lands, according to the evidence 
given before us, are at present, in 4 
very wretched state, which has beea 
imputed to the uncertainty of the 
tenure; Doctor Cottingham’s life, on 
the expiration of which the leases 


determined, ct for thirty yean 
back been deemed extremely pre 
carious. 


From the foregoing statement i 
appears, that there was a gross sum 
of one thousand and seventy pounds 
sixteen shillings (subject to deduction 
for agency) payable by the tenants 
on the twenty-fifth of March 1806 
and applicable to the fund to be st 
apart for building a school-houst, 
and that on the first of May, 180 
a further sum of three hundred 
sixty-five pounds seven shillings 
cleven pence (subject to like dedue 
tions) became due and applicable ™ 
the increase of the sahe f 
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making together the sum of fourteen 
hundred and thirty-cight pounds 
three shillings and eleven pence: and 
further, that from the Ist of oy 
1807, about four hundred pounds 
annually will be applicable to the 
same purpose. But as a large sum 
of money, probably not less than 
five hal amnsoe will be required 
to erect a school-house, dweiling 
house for the master, and apartmeuts 
for the accommodation of boarders, 
suitable to such an endowment, the 
period at which the revenues of the 
school can be rendered eifectual for 
the purposes for which they were 
granted, must be very remote, if no 
other mode shall be resorted to, to 
create a building fund, besides that 
of the annual accumulation of the 
surplus Rents. 

‘lhe mode pointed out by the act 
of the 11th and 12th George the 3d, 
is certainly liable to considerable ob- 
jections. 

First, the difficulty of ascertaining 
the proper rent to be reserved to 
the master and his successors, in such 
a way as to preclude litigation, or 
prejudice to the funds of the school, 

Secondly, the uncertainy of the 
fund arising from fines on renewal, 
which by said act are made applicable 
to repairs and building. for if the 
persons taking such leases are bound 
by a covenant torenew, the covenant 
must be reciprocal, and the fine a 
Stipulated sum, which in the event 
ofa rise in the value of the lands 
would be prejudicial to the interests 
of the endowment; if, ou the other 
band, they are not so bound, the 
renewal being then optional, the fund 
applicable by the act for repairs may 
be suspended for twenty-one years, 

However, as the Jaw stands at pre- 
sent, no other mode occurs for raising 
the sum necessary for building, ex- 
cept that of a trust lease, in pur- 
Suance of the provisions of the act 
above-mentioned. It may, however, 
be here necessary to remark, that 
the aw in this respect may require 
‘ee revision, and is in other respects 
*xiremely deiective, so far as these 
“iols are concerned, there being 
ho visitors appointed to inspect them, 

bo etfectuai power lodged any 
fe tocontroul or regulate the ap. 
BALFAST MAG, NO. XIJI. 
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plication of the revenues of these 
endowments for the advancement of 
education; the whole of the rents, 
where no trust lease has been made, 
and the rent reserved to the master 
and his successors, where such a 
trust lease was been executed, being 
the sole property of the master on 
his appointment. 

As the endowmentof Cavan school 
is now circumstavced, and in conse- 
quence of the difficulties under which 
the present master will labour, should 
a trust lease be thought advisable, 
we would recommend that only one 
hundred pounds per annum should 
at present be appropriated for the 
salary of an assistant for the school; 
but at a future period, we think, a 
second and a third assistant may be 
deeined advisable, at such suitable 
salaries as the funds of this endow- 
ment may be then able to bear. 

BANAGHER SCHOOL. 

King Charles the first, by a charter 
bearing date the sixteenth of september, 
in the fourth year of his reign, granted 
to the Sovereign, Burgesses, and free 
Commons of the Borough of Banagher, 
and their successors for ever, certain 
lands in the King’s County, particularly 
described in the charter, and cone 
taining in the whole two wunired 
acres of arable land and pasture, and 
eighty five acres of wood and moof, 
to the only use and benoot of suca 
schvolmaster as the lord deputy or 
other chief governor or governors of 
ireland should trom time to time 
appoint to reside and teach in the 
said town of Banagher; and for want 
of such schoolmaster there to be ap- 
pointed as aforesaid, then to the use 
of the sovereign, and burgesses, and 
their successors for ever, towards the 
maintenance of a free school in the 
said town -of Bavagher, and of such 
schoolmaster as they or the greatest 
number of them shall appoint, until 
another schoolmaster shall be appoint- 
ed by the lord deputy. 

The lands belonging to this school 
are situate in .the barony of Eglisse, 
between four and eight miles trom 
the town of Banagher; they were let 
in the year 1799, by the honourable 
and reverend Richard Ponson»y, the 
late master, atthe yearly rent of ope 
a 
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hundred and sixty-five pounds thirteen 
shillings. _ 

There is not, nor has there been 
at any tune, that we can discover, 
any school-house belonging to the 
endowment, nor dues it appear that 
any school has been kept at Banagher 
for several years. Upon our referring 
to the examination et the reverend 
Richard Warburton, a former master, 
taken in the year 1788, before the 
commissioners then appointed to en 
quire into the state of the funds granted 
for the purposes of educationtin lreland, 
we find that great encroacaments had 
been made on the school lands; and 
that at the time of said examination, 
their contents were reduced from two 
hundred and eighty five acres, the 
number mentioned inthe charter, totwo 
hundred and tour. 

The present master, the reverend 
Thomas Morris, A. M. was appornted 
by patent during pleasure, on the 18th 
of September 1506. ' 

Mr. Morris, by our order, caused 
a survey of the lands to be made in 
June last, by which it appears, that 
the schol lands at present consist 
of only two hwndred and eight acres 
thirty two perches; so that nearly 
seventy-seven acfes of the original 
grant are now lost tothis endowment 
by the encroachneats of the neigh- 
bourmg landholders, and by the ne- 
giigeuce of former inasters. 

Mr. Morris has slated to us, that 
he has taken two contiguous houses 
in the town of Banagher, at a rent 
of one hundred and ntty-six pounds 
seventeen shillings and six pence, 
which is nearly equal to the present 
aunual produce of the Jands. hese 
houses, which he has taken for the 
temporary accommodation of himself 
and bis scholars, he has represented 
as well calculated for the purposes of 
a school, being 2 spacioas concern, 
with an extensive rere, a garden, 
and three acres of Jand adjoining, 
and of which a lease for ever has 
been promised him. But as this con- 
tract is the mere private agreement 
of the master, and as the endowment 
is but small, and as this foundation 
is not included in the act of parliament, 
that authorizes the making a trust 
lease for the purpose of raising a sum 
of money for building, it seems a 


matter worthy of the consideration 
of your grace, whether, in order to 
give efficacy and permanence to this 
establishment, it would not be advisable 
to assist the master in purchasing 
this concern, or obtaining a iease for 
ever of if, in order that it may be 
made the school-house of the endow- 
ment. And we beg leave to recom- 
mend Mr. Morris’s memorial to the 
primate, stating the difficulties under 
which he labours, to the consideration 
of your grace. 
CARYSFORT SCHOOL. 
‘Theschool of Catysfort in the county 
of Wichlow was founded also by king 
Charles the first, who in the fourth 
vear of his reign, by a charter dated 
the 2ist of August, granted to the 
sovereign and burgesses of, the town 
of Carystort two hundred acres of 
arable land, and nimety-seven acres 
of bog and mountain, to the only 
use of stich school-master as the deputy 
or other chief governor or governors 
of lretand siail appoint to reside and 
teach in the said town of Carysfort. 
The present master, the reverend 
sir ‘Thomas Forster, Baronet, was ap- 
pointed on the eighteenth of March 
one thousand eight hundred and six, 
by patent, during good behaviour. 
‘The lands were let on the eleventh 
of April one thousand eight hundred 
and five, by the late master, the 
reverend Henry Lambert Bayley, for 
the term of thirty-one years, from 
the 25th of March preceding (pro- 
vided his interest lasted so jong) to one 
tenant, of the name of Andrew Carter, 
atthe yearly rent of one hundred 
pounds, with a covenant to accept 
ot eighty pounds per annum in liea 
of said huncred, provided a free.school 
be kept on said lands by the tenant. 
‘These lands are situate near the 
town ef Carysfort, in the purish of 
Rathdrum and county of Wicklow. 
It appears by a survey made in Ma 
last oy our order, that the land 
contain eighty-two acres under meadow 
and tillage, and two hundred acres 
of coarse pasture and monntain; 
making together three hundred and 
thirty-six acres, being thirty-:.ine more 
than is mentioned in the grant. 
‘There has never been any school 
house or residence for the master _ 
attached to this endowment; there 
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ig an old schog}-room, which about 
fitty boys attend in summer, but not 
above a dozen in winter. 
it further appears, that sir Thomas 
Forster has two church livings, one 
in the diocese of Agsmagh, and the 
ather in the Djocese of Dublin, con- 
tizuous to the school lands of Carysfort, 
but does not attend the duties ‘of the 
school in person, nor reside at Cary sfort. 
We trust that no instance will occur 
in future, of any persons being ap- 
pointed to be masters of public schools, 
or being suffered to continue to hold 
those situations, ynless tluey reside and 
discharge the duties thereot in person. 
‘She mode in which the income of 
this endowment could be best applied, 
seems te be the establishment of a 
large day-school for the instruction 
of the poor; the funds would be 
suflicient for the payment of a master, 
aid for supplying the school with 
books and stationary, ang also for 
keeping any school-house and school- 
rovin, which may be erected, in proper 
repair; and a small sum would be 
sufficient to proyide tke necessary 
accommodation for the residence of 
the master, and the reception of his 
day-scholars, But the present revenues 
of the school do not appear adequate 
to such a supply. 
Council Cham. duiy 9, 1807. 
Wicir4m ArMaca, ( 
G. HALL Provost. (1..5 
JAS. VERSCHOYLE, ( 
Deanot St. Patrick’s 
Ricu. Lovert Epcewortu.(t s. 
Jas. WHiTFLaw. (L.S. 
Vicar of St. Catherine. 
Witctam Disney. 
A Correct Copy, 
J. Corneiter, 
Sety. to the Commissioners. 
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For the Belfast Monthly Magazine. 


HAVE long been of opinion, 

that suitable food and clothing, 
are often of greater service in curing 
the diseases of the poor, than drugs. 
I once heard a physician reply to a 
surgeon of an infirmary of dis- 
petsary, who complained that many 
Patien's laboured under dyspeptic 
Complaints, or diseases arising from 
indigestion, ‘Give them brogues 
4nd stockings, they are the best, re- 
imedies.” L was much pleased to see 
#% a London paper, the fuilowing 
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plan of a Dietetic Medical dispensary, 
and request you may subjoin an ex-~ 
tract from their advertisement, for 
the information of your readers. 

A GLEANER. 


DIFTFTIC MEDICAL DISPENSARY,. 

AT a uumerows and respectable meet- 
ing, held at the London Cotfee-nouse, the 
12th May, 1809, Patrick Colquhoun, esq. 
L.L.D. in the chair. 

Reso! ved-- That it appears to this meet- 
ing, from returns laid before parliament, 
that of the whgle number of poor persons 
in the metropolis, who receive parochial 
assistance in the avorkhouses, and other. 
wise, the proportion relieved at their own 
dwellings is nearly four to one; that pere 
manent out-doer relief is small, seldom 
averaging more per week than 2s. 6d. and 
and that occasional out-door relief is of a 
still less amount ; that mere parochial as- 
sistance, therefore, speaking generally, is 
very inadequate to the relief gnd comfort 
of the poor in sig¢kness and disease ; that 
the hospitals of the metropolis, benevolent 
and useful as they are, do not, and cannot 
relieve one-tenth part of the patients re- 
quiring their help; that about thirteen 
dispensaries have therefore been, at va- 
rious times, established, but io all these it 
is the custom to distribute drugs alone ; 
whereas, in thousands of instances, the 
only neans of effeeting a cure would be a 
nutritious and invigorating reeimen H and 
that in almost every case it must be high- 
ly desirable to combine the use of such a 
a regimen with the employinent of com. 
mon drugs. 

Resolved-- That on fully considering a 
report published by the society for bet- 
tering the conditign of the poor, itappears 
to this meetiog that it is perfectly easy 
and procticable to annex a Dietetic regi- 
men, toa medical dispensary, at a very 
moderate expense, and withvut disturbing 
in any degree, the general economy of the 
system : since the soups, and other auxil- 
jiaries, Which are proposed to give effect 
to drugs disposed to delniitated patients, 
can be prepared ip the common kitchen of 
the house, without the least inconvenience, 
Vide the report, in which the whole bene. 
fits of the system are elucidated, 

Resolved—That the facts above stated, 
are worthy the attention of this meeting, 
and of the public at large , and that a so- 
ciety be formed,and a committee appoint. 
ed, for the purpose of establishing m the 
metropolis a NeW DISPENSARY, COMprising 
not merely the distribation of medicines 
and drugs, but also a dictetic regimen, 
with flannel shirts and sbifts for the dis- 
eased poor; and that such commitice 


have power to add ty thei wumber, 
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ACCOUNT OF THE LATE JOHN FOTHERGILL 
M.D. F.R S. FXTRACTED FROM A MEMOIR, 
RY DR. LETSOM. READ BEFORE THE Me- 
DICAL SHUCIETY OF LONDON 
OHN Fothergill, the father of the 

deceased physician of the same 

pame, was bora in Wensleydale, in 
Yorkshire, in the year 1676, and was 
a member of the religious society now 
generally denominated quakers. He 
resided at Carr-end, the family estate 
of a preceding generation, where Dr. 
John Fotherg ll was vorn, on the 
cighth of March 1712; he was one 
of many children; though not the 
only one, who in early life exhibited 
instances of genius and superior un- 
derstanding. 

About his sixteenth year, when his 
school education was finished, he was 
placed with Benjamin Bartlett, /an 
eininent apothecary at Bradiord in 
Yorkshire ; whose amiable manners 
and exemplary conduct bad conferred 
upon him the character of a good 
man, whilst his medical abilities and 
instructions had rendered bis house 
the seminary of many distinguished 
physicians, 

‘Lhe youth, who was destined ata 
future time, to become one of the 
first’ physicians of the age, soon af- 
forded such instances of superior sa- 
gucity, as induced his intelligent 
master to permit him, at an early 
period, to visit and prescribe for his 
patients; and this he did with so 
much approbation, that his contem- 
poraries in that neighvourhood have 
always spoken, in terms of respect- 
ful recollection, of his assiduity and 
practical success. 

When his apprenticeship expired, 
he removed to Evinburgh, to study 
physic at the colleges of medicine, 
prior to his settling in the country 
ws an apothecary, im which capacity 
he was originally designed to act.— 
At this time the proiessorial chairs 
were filed with the doctors Monro, 
Alston, Rutherioord, Sinclair, and 
fiummer, ail of whom had issued 
from the Boerhaavian school. 

The first of these professors, that 
gteat anatomical oracie, Monro, at- 
tended to his numerous pupils with 
go much sedulous care, as justly de- 


nominated him the father of the col. 
lege ; and no man knew better how 
to discriminate the genius of his pu- 
pils. Dr. Bothergil early caught his 
attention, in whom he discovered such 
powers of mind, as promised the 
most fertile expansion in maturity, 
and induced the venerable master to 
urge his pupil to enlarge their cyl 
tivation by a longer residence at the 
university tha was at first proposed, 
He that is born with genius, aid an 
inclination to attempt great things, j 
generally endowed with vigour of 


‘mind to periorm them ; 


—Pussunt, quia posse videntur.* 
VIRGIL. 

Great natural powers, however are 
oiten combined with great diffidence, 
which was certainly the situation of 
Dr. Fothergiill at this time, who has 
often told me, that his op:mon of his 
own abilities was such as reconciled 
his mind to move in a more sub. 
ordinate sphere, It may therefore 
be primarily attributed to the discero- 
meut of this eminent professor, that 
his pupil was at once destined to 
occupy a higher station, to redeem 
apparent victims ot disease by his 
skill; and he survived long evough 
tu see that he had not made a false 
estimate of his genius, while his i- 
dustry of application, and ardour at 
ter instruction, tended to confirm the 
professor’s sagacity ; for as be advane 
ed in knowledge, he tound daily ex 
citements to further progress. 

At this period some of the profes 


sors delivered lectures in Latin, and & 


others in English. Dr. Fothergill® 
dopted a inecthod of improving upon 
both, which it may not be improper 
to mention here. He took notes of 
the heads of each lecture, and on his 
return to his lodgings, he translated 
those into Latin which had been git 
en in English, and then carefully 
consulted and compared the opinion 
both of the ancients and m 

upon the subject of the lectures, with 
the lectures themselves ; after whic 
he added such remarks on each, ® 


OT 
¥* For they can conquer, who Lelieve the? 
Calis Davom 
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his reading and reflection furnished : 
by this means he gained a knows 
ledge of the ancients, as well as the 
moderns; he enlarged his ideas, and 
acquired the early habit of examin. 
ing opinions, and discriminating be- 
tween those merely speculative, and 
those which resulted from fact and 
experiment; in a word, he hereby 
necessarily acquired new powers of 
reflection, and an increased energy 
of judgment. 

A mode, not dissimilar, he follow- 
ed in his studies: when any medi- 
cal case occurred worthy of remark, 
and there are few cases but to a stu- 
dent of medicine are important, he 
examined various authorities upon the 
same subject, and from these com- 
bined means drew a comparative result. 

We see not anfrequently ingemous 
youths, diverted by the ardour’ of 
imagination into irregularities, which 
leneth of time, and the strength of 
mature reason, with difliculty correct ; 
but in the present subject of bio- 
graphy, we search in vain for the 
season of youtntul indulgence: as he 
adopted by his conduct, s@ he claim- 
ed ai hereditary portion of his fa- 
ther’s virtues, and has left us to judge 
of his youth, by numbering his years, 
rather than by recounting his pursuits. 

It was in the year 1736 that he 
graduated at Edinbu:gh, and printed 
his Lhesis ‘de Emeticorum usu,” 
soon after which he came to London, 
and attended the practice of St. 1 hoe 
mas’s hospital. Here he was at once 
furnished with the most ample op- 
portunes of examining the doctrines 
of the schools, by a series of facts 
drawn from disease and dissection, 

Objects of poverty have all those 
feelings alive, that can rightly estimate 
the assiduity and the sympathy of 
those to whom they look up for suc. 
cour; they are equally jealous of ap- 
parent neglect, and grateful of seem- 
mg tenderness ; and however unre- 
muting the diligence of the Doctor 
Migat have been, his humanity to the 
poor was still more conspicuous to 
them: to be diligent was his interest, 
to be humane was the spontaneous 
etfusion of a good heart: this the pa- 
vents saw and felt; and when he teft 

hospital, he soon experienced the 
asing Confirmation of their decision. 
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However dark same may represent 
the propensities of mankind, ample 
knowledge of the poor has confirmed 
me man opimion, that they are less 
inclinable to complain of injuries, 
than to acknowledge obligations : pri- 
vate injuries affect individuals, and 
mankind are more addicted to heark- 
en to the relation of geuveral good, 
than partial evil; and dis humanity 
having become a subject of discussion 
to the miserable tevants of a sick 
ward, such as were discharg.d, not 
quite restored to health, tounc the way 
to the house of this amiable physic.an. 
Comfort of mind is a powertul res- 
torative to a weakened constitution, 
and he who divides our miseries by 
his sympathy, proportionaliy adds to 
our consolation. Change of air, doubt- 
less, contributes much to restore ‘ihe 
fibre that has been debilitated by 
grief, penury, and sickness, and the 
sane gratitude which impels the mind 
to dwell on viytuous rather than on 
Vicious actions, would determine the 
eye of gratitude to him, who. last 
saw us emerge ffom misery; to him, 
is attributed all the meris of his 
predecessors, a3 the artist who casts 
the metal is less valued than he who 
polishes its surface. 

It is however, certain, that the poor 
who applied to him tor reliet, were 
loud in proclaiming the success of 
his practice, and gradually raised him 
to more lucrative employment. Dr, 
Fotbergill bimself bas oiten mention. 
ed how much he was. indebted to this 
class of gratetul though pennyiess sup- 
yjlicants ; aad in his turn he acknow- 
fedged the vbligaion, by humanely 
continuing to give advice gratis to 
the poor, as loug as he lived, long 
after their sutlrages could tend to e- 
levate his reputation: his persevering 
benevolence could then alone be actu- 
ated by the innate goodness of bis heart. 

After an excursion on the continent, 
he returned to London, and took wu 
his residence in| Gracechurch-street; 
we may therefore date the commence. 
ment of his practice in the year 1740, 
for though he*graduated in 1736, the 
intermediate time was chiefly employ- 
ed in attending the hospital,, and 
laying that foundation, upen wiick 
was afterwards to be raiseu @ distum- 
guished superstructure, 
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Nothing hurt his feelings more, 
than estimating the pro‘ession of phys 
sic by its lucrative advantages; the 
art of bealing, he considered in that 
sacred point of view, which connect- 
ed it with a couscientious principle 
of action. “ My only wish,” he de- 
chates, ** was to do what little busi- 
ness might fail to my share, 93 well 
as possib ee; and to banish all thoughts 
of practising physic as a money-getting 
trade, with the same soli ituce, as | 
would the suggestions of vice or in- 
temperance.” ind when the success 
of his practice had raised him to the 
suimiit of reputation and emolument, 
he seemed actuated by the same 
septiment: ‘1 enceavour,” savs this 
couscrentiong physician, to follow my 
business, because it is my duty 
rather than my interest; the last 4s 
useparuble from a just discharge of 
duty, but | have ever wished to look 
ai the profits in the last place, and 
this wish has atiended me ever since 
my beginwng.” 

li this lansnage is foreign to the 
man of the wouf:d, it Is at least wor- 
thy of aman of principle ; and no 
physician will be worse for ms pe- 
rusul or imitation, nor of what he 
aiterwards coinmunicated upon the 
same subject. “| wished at mv first 
setting out,” he observes, “1 wished 
Tost fervently, and | endeavour af- 
ter it stil, to do the business that oc- 
curred, with all the diligence | could, 
B a present duty, and endeavoured 
to repress every rising idea of its 
CBusequences; Knowing most assured. 
ly that there was a hand, which 
could eastiv overthrow every pursuit 
vi Uris kind, and beafite every attempt, 
enber: to acquire fume or “wealth. 
And with a great degree of gratitude, 
bk look back to the graciow secret 
preserver, that kept my mind more 
atientive’ to the discharge of mv pre- 
sent anxious care for those | Visited, 
tian e:ther to the protits or the credit 
resulhing from it: and [ am sure, to 
be kept uower such a circumsenbed 
unaspifing temper of mind, deing e- 
very thog wrh diligence, humility, 
and as m the sight of the God of 
heulmyg, fcees the wind from much 
wava Lng distress, and cousequential 
aeappom' ment.” 

Higily tattesing as his success must 


have been, at this early period, i . 
bore very little proportion to. that bes | 
blaze of character which succeeded of m 
his “* Account of the Sore | hroat at = 
tended with Ulcers,” published ig BS 
1748, and since emredie translated 
into every European language. No 9 “ a 
long before this time, the disease py f 
which he now elucidated, in its ge. a A: 


, such 

nepal havock in London, had swept his e 
. . . y 

away indiscriminately, the hopes of simpl: 

_ some noble families, and particular P 

> as the 

the two sons of the late lenry Pel- tendes 


ham, brother to the late duke o 


Newcastle, and had hence excited aK 


yery general alarm; the discovery diab 
therefore of 2 new and successful oats 
treatment of so formidable and fatal uibstit 
a disease, was critically fortunate fog ' rie 
the public, as well as forthe authog, ee 
Medical essays which promise unprove- Mat 
ments in the art of healing, are uw BB or... 
sually offered to the public in a By, j 


state of imperfection, as long and By .4 a, 
repeated experiment is requisite to 


> ‘ - ber lng ce 
mature the offspring of a luxuriant BF o\3-. 
genius ; but this performance was Bi. ox, 
exempted from the imbecility of a ehbeur 
hasty birth, and the revelution it prov BB yas 


duced in the treatment of this dis fol bee 
ease, has obtained the sanction of BR... , 
the ablest physicians from that pee BR y go, 
riod to the present time, with less BR... 1, 
deviation perhaps than has attended By... ¢,,, 
the management of any other gcute BP.)), ..) 
di order. to the 
Although a natural bias for exper Bei. o¢ 
ment, does not now appear in many BB, y7,, 
instances of his chemical investigations, 
yet it obyiopsly pervaded the whole 
composition of his prescriptions. It 
is well known, that the mere exteriof 
surface of bodies is no criterion 
their component parts, when analyzed 
by chemical processes: the most site 
ple and innocent articles used in diet) 
consist of parts, which developed aud 
separated, become highly COFrOsive j 
culinary salt, applied to soe many As a 
use(ul and dietetic purposes, contaild Bis ining 
as wellas nitre and Common sulphuh Bitine cj 
an acid, which is destructive to the Beating , 
hardest substances: other combinatious .. 
may be formed, of bodies inoffensiv® Bilhame, 
and inert in their distinct states, which 1 the 
on union, become noxious to animal 
life. Chemistry is hence absolutely 
requisite to form a physician, whe 
must bave daily reiereage te th @ 
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his practice: yet in this department 
of medicine, physicians are not unfre- 
quently deficient ; by whith compo- 
gtions have been recommended, and 
from thence combinations have result- 
ed, which the prescriber neither pro- 
posed nor suspected. _This was not 
the fate of Dr. Fothergill ; there was 
such a well-directed selection in all 
his compositions, as happily united 
simplicity, elegance, and uulity ; and 
as the influence of his practice ex- 
tended, his mede of prescription was 
proportionally imitated in the metro- 
polis, and at length so _gprenine A a- 
dopted, that he principally contribut- 
ed to bring about a revolution, that 
substituted elegant simplicity in the 
place of multifarious and discordant 
compound, 

Materia Medica is that department - 
of wedicine most immediately allied 
to natural history, and to which he 
had devoted no little attention ; hav- 
ing collected a cabinet of materia 
medica, seldom, if ever, exceeded for 
its extent or selection. He had even 
encouraged the idea of delivering lec- 
tures upon this entertaining and use- 
ful branch of medicine; but an in- 
crease of employment, joined with a 
difidence of his own abilities, which 
none but himself entertained, diverted 
bim from this intention ; and his valu- 
able collection was generously presented 
to the college of Edinburgh, for the 
use of the public professor of Mate- 
tia Medica in that university. ‘The 
handmaid to this branch of medicine 
is Botany, a department of natural 
history, which affords the greatest 
struction and recreation with the 
least exercise of the mind : it is, there- 
fore, well adapted to the pursuit of 
ne medical man, whose -moments of 
éclusion are rather snatched from 
me by watchtul diligence, than en. 
oved from actual leisure. 

As a rational means of unbending 
* mind, and affording at the same 
me collateral advancement in the 

ealng art, botany acquired his pa- 

‘mage. On the Surrey side of the 
thames he had noticed a spot of 
ad, the situation of which sheltered 
from the severity of the north wind, 
7 in the soil of which vegetables 
*W luxuriantly ; its vicinity was 
Yenient, and its extent rendered 
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its purchase easy, as the proprietor 
was inclined to sell it: the price 
was stipulated, and one obstacle alone 
remained to make it his own; it was 
let to a tenant at will, whose little 
family subsisted on its produce, and 
whose misery was inevitable, had he 
expelled him from this fruitful soil: 
the moment he was made acquainted 
with the circumstances of the family, 
he refused the offer, adding, ‘ thut 
that could never afford gratification 
to him, which entailed misery on 
another ;” and when he relinquished 
this projected Iden, he made the 
family a present of the intended pur- 
chase money. 

Net far distant from this admired 
spot, he had afterwards a cardea, 
which he occasionally visited; but he 
never furnished it with that profusion 
of exotics which he since collected 
from-every quarter of the globe, and 
introduced into his garden at Upton, 
near Stratford. ‘The walls of the ¢a- 
dea inclosed above five acres of land; 
a winding canal, in the figure of @ 
crescent, nearly formed it into two 
divisions, and opened occasionally on 
the sight, through the branches of 
rare and exotic shrubs, that lined 
the walks on its banks. [n the midst 
of winter, when the earth was cov- 
ered with snow, evergreens were 
clothed in full verdure: without ex- 
posure to the open air, a glass door 
from the mansion-house gave entrance 
into a suite of hot and green-louse 
apartinents of nearly 260 teet extent, 
containing tipwards of 3,400 distinet 
species ot exotics, whose foliage wore 
perpetual verdure, and formed a beau- 
tiful and st; iking contrast to the shrivel- 
led natives of colder regions. Inthe 
open ground, with the returning sum- 
mer, about 3,000 distinct species of 
plants and shrubs vied in veraure with 
the natives of Asia and Africa It was 
in this spot that a perpetual spring 
was realized, where the elegant pro- 
prietor sometimes retired for a tew 
hours to contemplate the vecetable 
productions of the’ four quarters of 
the globe united within his domain; 
where the spheres seemed transposed, 
and the arctic circle to be jomed to 
the equator.* 
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But in the midst of this enchanting 
combination of nature, he never lost 
sight of the cuz bono: “in these, as 
in every other pursuit, he had always 
in view, the enlargement and eleva- 
tion of his own heart; having formed 
early habitudes of religious reterence, 
from the display of divine power and 
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whe bas cireumnavigated the globe, and 
is acquainted with must of the gardens 
in Europe, speaks of Dr. Fothergill’s in 
the following manner, 

* At an expense seldom undertaken by 
an individual, and with an ardour that was 
visible in the whole of his conduct, he 
procured from all parts of the world a 
great number of the rarest plants, and 
protected them in the amplest buildings 
whieh thisor any other country has seen. 
He liberally proposed rewards to those, 
whose circumstances and situations in 
life, gave them opportunities of bringing 
hither plants which might be ornamental, 
and probably useful to this country, or 
her colonies; and as liberally paid rhese 
rewards toall that served tim. If the 
troubles of war had permitted, we should 
have the Cortex Wintermanus, &c,. in- 
troduced by his means into this country ; 
and also the Bread-fruit, Mangesteen, &c. 
into the West Indies. For each of these 
aml many others, he had fixed a proper 
premium, In conjunction with the Earl 
of Tankerville, Dr. Pitcairn, and myself, 
he sent over a person to Africa, who is 
still emploved upon the coast of that coun- 
try, for the perpose of collecting plants 
and epecimens. 

“‘ Those whose gratitade for restored 
bealth prompted them to do what was ac. 
ceptable to their benefactor, were always 
informed by him that presents of rare 
plants chiefly attracted his attention, and 
woukl be more acceptable to him than 
the most generous fees. How many un- 
happy men, enervated by the effects of 
hot climates, where their connections had 
placed them, found health on their return 
home, at that cheap purchase ! 

“ What an infinite namber of plants he 
obtained by these means, the large collec- 
tion of drawings be left bebind will amply 
testify ; and thatthey were equalled by 
vething but royal munificence, at this 
time largely bestowed upon the botanic 
gardensat Kew. [In my opinion no other 
gurdeuw in Europe, royal, or of a subject, 
had nearly so many scarce and Valuable 
piants. 

* That science micht not suffer a loss, 
wheo a plant he had cultivated should die, 
he Liberally paid the best artist the coun- 
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wisdom in the beauty, the order, ang 
the harmony of external things, tg 
the glory of their Almighty Former, 
From the influences of these habitudes, 
his mind was always preserved in 
disengaged and independent state, ep. 
joying, but yet adoring.” 

A man of science, confined by a 
local profession, like the practice of 
physic, which occupies the most pre 
cious moments of time, may suggest 
more to others, than he can himself 
have an opportunity to effect; but 
like the genial rays of the sun, his 
influence may extend to the most 
remote regions of the globe: and thus 
it was that Dr. Fothergill promoted 
the investigation of nature, and ex. 
cited inquiries after her curious pro. 
ductions, as far as navigation and 
commerce had diffused arts and 
sciences. Men of more genius than 
fortune found in him a liberal patron; 
he contributed to support them while 
they explored distant regions, and 
amply rewarded their discoveries. As 
he studied most departments of na 
tural history, as he patronized its in. 
genious cultivators, he necessarily be. 
came possessed of a valuable collection 
of its rare objects: next to the Duch 
ess of Portland, he had the best cabin 
et of shells in the kingdom ; his cok 
lection of ores and minerals,’ dug out 
of ditterent parts of the earth, were 
distinguished for their rarity rather 
than tor their number. Of reptile 
and animals, the gratitude of thos 
he had patronized turnished him with 
a curious variety: in the same mar 
ner he became possessed of an ele 
gant cabinet of insects, which wa 


greatly enlarged by the exertions df 


the ingenious Smeathman, His corals 
from whence Ellis, that indefatigable 
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try afforded to draw the new ones as the 
came to perfection; and so numerom 
were they at last, that he found it nece* 
sary to employ more artists than one, 
order to keep pace with their increase 
His garden was known all over Europy 
and foreigners of all ranks asked, whe 
they came hither, permission to see its 
which Dr. Solander and myself are 
cient witnesses, from the many applith 
tions that have been made through us 
that permission.” 

Sir Joseph Banks’ note in Dr. Thompswt 
Memoirs of Dr. Fothergull, p. 37. 
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and microscopical naturalist, delineat- 
ed his system, and created a new- 
species of animal beings, was the fore- 
most in Europe. ‘Those objects of 
nature, which were too bulky to trans- 
port, or too perishable to preserve, he 
ordered to be delineated by the pen- 
cil of artists, that he might give bread 
to a set of ingenious men, whom he 
wished to partake of his beneficence, 
whilst he rationally gratified his own 
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taste, and enlarged the boundaries. 
of the knowledge of nature: of such 
elegant specimens, whese value it is 
difficult to estimate, he did not pos- 
sess less than twelve hundred; and 
his collection of English heads, which 
included those purcnased of the late 
John Nicholls, formed a treasure in 
this particular depariment, which was 
perhaps interior to none. 

Lo be Continued. 




















USEFUL INVENTIONS, 





Receipt to make Cyder. 

FTER the Apples are bruised 
Z\ and pressed.in the usual manner, 
the juice should be immediately put 
into large open vessels and sutiered 
to remain in this situation from 24 
to 48 hours in order to deposit any 
crude matter which may have passed 
through the bag, and also to throw 
up the lighter particles in the form 
of scum, which should be carefully 
removed; the liquor is then to be 
drawn off and passed through a double 
flannel bag, removing the feculent 
matter by occasionally turning and 
rinsing it. When thus prepared, put 
two or three gallons ito a strong 
well bound cask, in which matches 
(made by dipping linen rags in melted 
sulphur) are to be lighted and pus- 
pended from the bung hole by means 
of Iron Wire, and the bung lightly 
% in, fresh portions of match must 

aided until they cease to burn 
om ther being introduced iuto the 
cask, which should now be violently 
agitated for the purpose of assisting 
the absorption of the sulphurous gas, 
Alter standing a quarter of an hour, 
craw it off into a tub, the cock and 
bung being left open that the light 
wabsorbed gas may be suffered to 
cape; after remaining in this situation 

about 15 or 20 minutes, the 
operation must be repeated five or six 
“mes with a like quantity of fresh 
qor each time; return the different 
portions into the cask, aud fill it up 
*th the filtered liquor, put a quart 
* spirits to every 40 gallons, aud 
SELPAST MAG. NO. XMUi, 


insert the bung in the closest and 


.firmest manner so as to preclude the 


possibility of the internal air torcing 
a passage, should it be disposed to 
ferment. Jn six months it wili be fit for 
bottling; the corks must be wired 
down and laid on the side in bins. 
Rationale. Sulpburous acid which 
is formed by burning sulpbur tn con- 
fined portions of atmospheric air, 
has the well known property of 
checking fermentation, so that if the 
fresh juices of fruit be impreguated 
with this acid, it causes a suspension 
of the vinous fermentation until suf- 
ficient time is afforded for the fining 
of the liquor, which on its being bottled, 
gradually ferinents, and causes it to 
assume the fine sparkling appearance 
met with in English Cyder. in the coin- 
mon sour Cyder the fermentation has 
proceeded through the vinous to the 
acetous, and consequently in a state 
nearly approaching to vinegar. In the 
mode usually practised m= making 
Cyder in imitation of English, the 
fresh juice is at first put into the 
cask, and the whole diawn off when 
it shews signs of fermeuting, the casks 
stoved with sulphur match, and the 
liquor immediately returned: racking 
off and stoving “until it ceases to 
exhibit a disposition to ferinent, which 
tedious process usually takes about 
six weeks, but which may be ad- 
vantageously shortened by the sub- 
Stitution of sulphur matches in larger 
proportions as betore directed, so as 
to impregnate the liguor with sul- 
phureus gas. 
a 
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BETACHED ANECDOTES. 


INSTANCE OF A sprite AND SUCCESSFUL 
OPPOSITION 10 A BAD MEASURF. 

N ANY years ago, a meeting of 

a number of the merchants of 
the town of Belfast, was assembled to 
consider of a plan to enter into the 
infamous African slave trade. ‘The 
articles of the plan were proposed 
by a merchant well known for his 
enterprizes, who is long since dead. 
A general concurrence appeared, and 
the articles were on the pomt of being 
subscribed to, when a spirited indi- 
vidual exclaimed.—‘ My country has 
hitherto been clear of any participa- 
tion in this crime. Maya curse alight 
on the man wao subscribes the tirst 
guinea.” ‘lhe assembly appalled and 
brought to reflect by this strong de- 
cluration, separated without coming to 
any engagement, and the plan was 
never revived, kh. 


A MIRACLE DETECTED. 

A few vears ago, a young girl, a 
relation of a family residing in this 
neighbourhood, was found ti the morn- 
ing to have had her hau cut oft.— 
Linguirs Was made, aid the girl art- 
fully said that she had found some- 
thing cold applied at the back of her 
head in the course of the night, but 
could tell nothing more of the matter. 
Her cousin who slept with her, could 
give no information. It was then de- 
termined by the family, who were 
inethouists, that there was a super- 
natural interposition. ‘The child was 
supposed to be proud of a fine head 
ot hair, and her mother who had 
been dead some years, was conjectur- 
ed to have interfered to preverve her 
child, by removing the cause of her 
pride. ‘Thus the aflair passed as a 
miracle for a considerable time, and 
a travelling methodist preacher from 
America. Lorenzo Dow, has recorded 
it as such in his journal. 

it afterwards appeared fiom the 
information of a child who was pre- 
sent, that this girl instead of delight- 
mg in her flowing locks, wished to 
be in the fashion, and to become a 
crop, but fearmg her relations would 
pot consent to the alteration, eniter- 
ed into a plan with a girl about her 


_——- 


own age, to cut off her hair, and conceal 
the operation. ‘The hair was cut of 
before going to bed, in the presence 
of the little informer, and both jt 
and the napkin which was placed o 
her shoulders during the operation, 
were burned to prevent detection= 
If other miracles recorded in me 
thodist Journals and Magazines were 
in a similar manner traced, they 
would be found to be likewise the 
result either of fraud or ignorance— 
It is of service to publish such de 
tections, and thus put people on their 
guard against becoming the dupes d 
credulity. ‘ 
FAMILY PRIDF. 

Charles, Duke of Somerset, who 
piqued himself, some will think just. 
ly, on his family and descent, livin 
had occasion to employ Seynour, 
the painter, at Pettwortl, was violent 
ly offended that the artist ventured to 
hint at his being distantly related to 
the duke. Jie quitted the room 
abrapuy, in considerable irritation, 
and the steward was immediately sent 
to pay for what he bad done, and to 
dismiss him. After trying in vain te 
have the pictures (which his Cousin had 
begun) hnished by any other artist, 
his grace condescended to send a 
invitation to the man whom he hal 
insuited ; but he received only the 
following answer—* I will prove thi 
Jam of your family: I will not come,” 

IMPERTINENT CURIOSITY 

Freret, a learned Frenchman wa 
taken out of his bed, under the royd 
government of France, at two o’clock 
in the morning; and carried to th 
Bastile. After a confinement of s 
veral weeks, and in perfect ignoranc 
of ifs cause, the lieutenant of police 
at last called to take his examinations; 
« Will you have the goodness,” said 
Freret to that officer, as he entered 
the room, ‘ to let me know for whi 
crime | am shut up in this place” 
‘The lieutenant replied, with gre# 
coolness, ‘* I think you have a gred 
deal of curiosity.” 

INFALLISLE METHOD OF SILENCING SCB® 
MATICS., 

The following singular method d 

extirpating sectarism, was pi 
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by Mr. Samuel Roe, a Bedfordshire 
clergyman, and vicar of Stotfield, in 
that county, a zealous antagonist, and 
inveterate enemy to every one who 
differed from the doctrines apd cere- 
monies of the church of England : 

«| humbly propose,” says this amiable 
and benevolent man, ‘ to the legislative 

wers, when it shall seem meet, to 
make an exainple of tabernacle preach- 
ers, by enacting a law, fo cut out their 
tongues, as well as the tongues of all 
field teachers, and others who preach 
in houses, barns, or elsewhere, witb- 
out apostolical ordination, or legal 
authority.” 

‘The answer given to him, by one 
who ventured to disapprove of so ef- 
fectual a method of establishing the 
unity of the church, ought not to be 
omitted : 

« Ny Christian,” says this writer, in 
a strain of humourous sarcasm, * No 
Christian can object to so mild, so 
meek, and so eflectua} a method of 
silencing schismatics ; yet such is the 
imperiection of all human devices, we 
foresee an obstacle which may ulti- 
mately tend to make this promising 
scheme abortive, through the diffi- 
culty of carrying it into effect. The 
nition is so overrun with dissenters 
of one denomination or another, and 
their preachers so numerous, that we 
should despair of procuring hands 
enough to put the ae into execu- 
tion. It may even be questioned, 
whether one man could be met with 
in the three kingdoms, or even among 
the scalpers of America, who could be 
prevailed upon to be tongue-cutter, 
except the reverend vicar of Stot- 
field; and what could even he do alone, 
however zealous and active in the 
cause? Besides, is he immortal? would 
not the duration of his valuable life 
become very precarious from the na- 
ture of his office, and the revengeful 
disposition of mankind ? Would it not 
be vain to look for a successor for such 
an appvintment, when the place should 

One vacant, for where could we 
hope to find another Samuel Roe?” 


ENGLISH BULL. 


A serjeant in the guards wrote in the 
lowing manner to his wife in Lon- 
con, while he was absent in one of 
le campaigns in Flanders :-y“ Pray 
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send me a few news-papers, as I want 
sadly to know how we go on, and what 
we are doing.” 

MEDICAL PREJUDICES, 


{t is said to have been an assertion of 
Hippocrates, that if blood be taken 
trom a female in a state of pregnancy, 
she will certainly miscarry. The eetch 
sighted dexterity of the present age 
knows by experience as well as analo- 
gy» that this learned man, and excel- 
ent physician, was in this point very 
much mistaken, 

Galen also, who lived at.a_ period 
when art and science were fettered 
by systems, and governed by great 
names, narrowly escaped death for 
bleeding patients till they fainted; yet 
it is the opinion of several writers of 
the present day, that in pleurisy, and 
other highly inflammatory diseases, the 
method pursued by him was perfectly 
justifiable, and in gome cases absolutel y 
necessary. : 


BURNET. 


This prelate is said to have indulged 
in an excessive degree of pulpit action, 
and to have been highly gratified with 
an indecoreus mode of approbation, a 
sort of humming noise from the con- 
gregation, which was a prevailing fa- 
shion at that time. ‘This custom, so 
unbecoming a place of public worship, 
provoked the censure of bishop Sprat. 
the rival of the bishop of Saliceuary : 
he checked it frequently while he was 
preaching, and on more than one oc- 
casiop, raising bis voice, exclaimed, 
** Peace, peace, | pray you peace !"” 
The other divine, less delicate in his 
taste, is said to have sometjmes sat 
down to enjoy it. 

The violent exertions of Burnet often 
excited the profane merriment of 
Charles the second; he told him, on one 
occasion, as he descended from preach- 
ing at the Royal Chapel; ‘ If ny 
doubts were not removed by the weight 
of your arguments, my lord, [ should 
be instantly silenced by the weight of 
your fist.” ) 

+ PETRIFIED CITY 18 APRICA, 

This imaginary curiosity was first 
noticed by Kircher, in his Mundus 
Subterraneous; and Louis the four- 
teenth ordered one of his embassadors 
to procure the body of a man frou this 
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singular city. For this purpose the 
suin of two hundred pounds was offered 
to two Janizaries, ii they would pro- 
cure for the king the object of his 
wishes. Alter a certain time, the crafty 
Masselmen returaing froma pretended 
journey into the desert, reported that 
it was not in their power to convey 
away so bulky a weight as the body of 
a man, without discovery, but that, 
wishing to do every thing in their 

wer for the satisfaction of his most 
Phristian majesty, they had, with con- 
siderable difficulty and risque, brought 
w petrified boy, and a petrified bun, 


for which the envoy, without demur, 
paid the stipulated price, and the 
petrifactions were sent to Paris. 

‘These expensive curiosities were af- 
terwards shown to a learned and intel, 
ligent traveller, Dr. Shaw, who proved 
very satisfactorily, that the bun was aa 
Echinus, and the petrified boy vo other 
than a statue of Cupid, on whose shoul 
ders the marks of a quiyer, separated 
by violence, evidently appeared, . but 
which the Janizaries, in their mercenary 
eagerness, or gross ignorance, had taken 
No pains to elface. 





ORIGINAL POETRY. - 





ANALYSIS OF 1809. 
Concinued from No. 11. p. 453. 
Ofendam nizs? Hae nuge serra decent, 


Once more proceed, most sapient sons of Koster, 
Come, pass Columbia now, and speak of Foster, 
The Custom-house Picld Marshall of finance ; 
Unriddle all bis diplomatique dreams, 
Show all his unproductive taxing schetnes, 
And poor Excisemen, how he makes them dance ! 


Tell how his blundering regulation fills, 

The country round with private whiskey stills ; 

How aWugyters Fouri h, how the public purse, 

Grows daily lighter, as his schemes grow worse. 


Some agricult’ral knowledge if you please 

Display, and how the Flaxseed brouglu from Greece 
By our sage Chancellor, came up and grew, 

‘Tell to your readers as you ought to do. 

* Tell to ourreaders! sure you're making game, 
Of Grecian Flaxseed—not a pickle came.” 


What! not a pickle; now you make me laugh, 
Pray who did send two envoys to Armagh? 
Sweet Mr. Wright, and pretty Mr. Pike ! 
Did they tell lies? Inever heard the like : 
Who there declared, that no one knows how much 
Of Grecian Plaxseed ; better far than Dutch, 
Rear’d on Mount Athos! and of fast year’s growing, 
Most scientifically mark’d, and brinded 
With Anno Domini, as soon as landed, 
Weuld certainly be bere in time for sowing ! 
Bravo! such topics let us now discard all, 
Go on, and talk a while of Colon! Wardle, 
And ¢ke¢ his paramour, “ dear Mrs. Clarke” 
Who most affectionately takes occasion, 
To render bien soft deve like consolation, 
In hey cpistic as you may remark. 


Acc, us high Circles, very much in vogue,) 





She, in full credence of attention meeting, 
To “all the English people !"=—segds it greeting, 


Your graphic Elves may likely now take fire, 
Saying, such chert amies, we don’t admire, 

Not we ourselves, and aptly may cry “ zounds!* 
This entrez nous, which you so much stress lay om, 
Reminds us of the story of Actzon, 

Hunted and worried by lis own Stag-hounds ! 


Diana’s chastity indeed might cover, 

Such vengeful scetching of a prying lover; . 
But we quid nimis, would much better grace, 
A nymph of Glo’ster, or of Westbourne-place. 


Belike the harlotry, which raised this storm, 
Is sagely conjur’d up to blink reform, 

Though all its purport, we can’t nuw discern, 
A certain truth from its aspect we learn ; 

‘That favours from a meretricious source, 

Are like Martello tow’rs, of little force : 

The upholst’rer bath indeed one comfort still, 
‘That peradventure he’ll be paid his bill. 


So far, so good, pray will you deign to state, 
Who paid at Glo’ster-place for all the plate, 

Cut glass, nice horses, wine, fine beds and coacbeal 
Nay, really, sir, this question now approaches, 
To what you call comparison, we see 

Its tendency ; "tis like the rule of three, 

Asif you'd state, Westbourne, two thousand pound 
Where all with strict economy was found, 

A little, shabby, close, retir’d street, 

And every thing so moderate, though neat. 


* If Westbourne cost two thousand, then we grantye, 
The furnishing of Glos’ter must cust twenty— 
Thirty, perhaps.” Enough, you've said it, 
You'll be so goéd as mention, now, who pai itt 
** Lord Sir we cannpt tell, but wé suppose, 

The expense at Gio’ster-place was paid by thos 

+ «e+e ee WhO pay for all!” 
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Quit moralizing now, my gentle Imps, 

Leave Mrs. Clarke to Clavering and such pimps; 
The haunts of infamy let’s quick abandon ; 

Far be from us to meddle with the work 

Of Stews, of Dowler, of the Duke of York, 
Of Sammy Carter, or brave Huxicy Sanden ! 


Then neat and clean, say why you have delayed, 
Ty follow Boni, while he proudly strayed 

Along the Danube’s banks, through fields of blood, 
With nought to stay his progress, but its flood. 


While London prints were daily holding out, 
That he and all his troops were put to rout; 
And vice storming camps, or forming sieges, 
$at quietly employed in building bridges! 
That front and rear, his armies were beset, 
And all entangled as if ina net) 
Were Boni’s marshals, guards and grenadiers, 
The mighty torrent of his fortune changed, 
His dukes bewilder’d, and himself derang’d, 
This net however, as it now appears; 
At Walbersdorf, and Wugram, soon he broke, 
And cast it off his shoulders like a cloak ; 
Just as Manoalh’s son in days of yore, 
His hempen bends at Ramath-Ichi tore, # 
The Dee] of it is, that still in writing, 
We beat and kill this Boni, but in hghting, 
With Russ, or Pruss, or Hun, we lave the test on’t, 
Some how or other he still gets the best on’t, 


One thing indeed sits heavy on my mind, 
P’'m much afraid, that after such a thrashing, 
On all the Continent, we shall not find, 
Another open shop to spend our Cash in! 


Thy folly, Johnny Bull, will’t never cease? 
Wilt thou be ever brought to live in peace ? 
Fur half a century thou hast caused more death, 
Than any = er <= that ¢’er drew breath. 
&dentecullo, 4th August, 1809. CALDERONE, 
Zo be continued. 





TO HOPE, 


SWEET Hope, I love thy flowery paths 
to tread, 
To bind. my brows with thy unfading 
greens, 
To hear thy light notes steal along the 
glade, 
And gaze with rapture on thy distant 
scenes, 
Uulike the cruel world’s deceitfal smile, 
Thou cheer’st us still when friends ave far 
away, 
Thou smooth?st our road, thou soften’st 
every toil, 
And oft—too oft thou art our only stay. 
Tost to and fro on life's tempestuous sea 
My shatter’'d bark the sport of every 
Wind, 
No star I have, no he Im, no guide but thee, 


— Tr 











# Bovk of Judges, Cap. 15, v.14, &c, 


Thou stillst the waves, thou sooth’st my 
fearfal mind, 

And whispev’st sweetly after every blast, 

‘That I shall reach some » srronety port at 
last. kK. C. 


S the works of the celebrated Athe- 
A nian poet Afschylus are become 
rare, perbups the following attempt at 
translating a few of his stanzas, may 
meet the forgiveness of your readers, 
The time in which the poet lived, and 
the baneful impression made on his 
imagination by the faithiess conduct of 
Clytemnestra, will in some degree ac- 
count for his reversing the office of a bee, 
by extracting the poison in place of the 
honey of the femue history. 


CHOEPHOROR, 
Fiom line 583 to 650, 


Tloaaz atv yd reigst, &er 


STROPHE I, 


Various phenomena, of dreadful kind, 
Anc creatures hostile to the human 
race, 
In ambient air existence find, 
And dwell in vast Salatia’s embrace, 
In middle regions of the sky, 
Loose meteors float, and lightuing¢ 
fiy, 
And winged monsters, fraught with 
wow 
Soar high, while serpents c reep below. 
Consider too the tempest’s dircful rage, 
Which ’gaiust creation seems wild wat to 
wage, 
ANTISTROPHE 1I, 


But the bold counsels of the human breast, 
Who can couceive? what language cau 
express ? 
Oft rabbing half the world of rest— 
And woman guilty of the worst excess! 


W hes sin-clothed mortals liv’d combin’d 

In guilty ties, of basest kind ; 

When passion uttered woeful cries, 

Aud bade sad scenes of hovvor rise, 
Love, odious love, pervadiug Woman kind, 
In daring deeds left man and beast behind. 


STROPHE If, 


Let him, deep-skill’d in legendary lore, 

Reflect how tar revenge the feelings bore 
Of hestius’ daughter, who in ire, 
Burnt in unrelenting fire 

The woeful wood, by fate decreed before 
To be consumed, and then her son ex- 

pire, 
This she preserved with fearful caution, 
Till Gretier’s Liovd wfilamed her PUsrivde 
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ANTISTROPHE Il. 


On crue! Scylia let the mind reflect, 
Exposed to hatred by the treach’rous act, 
W ho, all tnflam’d by Minos’ charms, 

Her sire lull’d in Somnus’ afms, 
Stole from his head the fatal hair, un- 
check’d, 
Nor thought nor dreamt he of the secret 
harm, 
And Hermes, of the shady nation, 
Convey’d him to bis destin’d station. 


STROPHE Ill. 


And ‘mongst those horrid ills we trace, 
The present claims distingnish’d piace 
The hateful nuptials, the illicit bed ; 

'Gainst Argos’ king, opprest with woes, 
Admuir’d and dreaded by his foes, 
Che foul devices of a wicked head ; 
The cheerless hearth, the fell domestic 
strife, 
The weapon urg’d against a husband's life. 
ANTISTROPHE 111, 


Bot worst since men drew natal breath, 
The Lemnian curse, of general death, 

A subject still of borror and of grief; 
Those females, cruel, false, uokind, 
In onrs, exact resemblance find, 

luspir'd by jealousy, of woes the chief. 
Theo fell mankind, with black disgrace 

opprest, 
For no one honours what the gods detest. 
STROPHE EV. 


But say, will those foul deeds, 
With ghicg our country bleeds, 
Escape the dire punition due? 
No, justice’ sharpen’d sword 
Will sweet revenge atford, 
Aud cleat the sore, of sable hue, 
Por her dread laws must not 
Be trampled and forgot— 
Yet by command of vicious love, 
Have mortals score’d the night of Jove, 


ANTISTROPHE IV. 


Yes, firm unshaken place 
Holds justice’ sacred base, 

Defying storms, its ground retains; 
Fate poiuts the deathfal spear, — 
Adultery sinks in fear, 

A sou his aative rights yecains., 

The furies, fierce, untam’d, 

Por signal vengeance fam’d, 

To pierce tiie deep designing heart, 
Prepare the hostiie venom’d dart. 


Tu the Editor of the Belfast Magazine. 


sik, 
T wead ya some tines which  betieve, 
never Wore published, tho’ deserving pub- 
licath n, They were, at the time, said 
to be wretten by the late Lord Mountjoy, 





then Luke Gardiner, but I have reasony 
think the author was Colonel Jephsy 
author of some piays, and a poet calle 
Roman Portraits. I am, sir, yours, 
sdugust, 6. M, 
Prologue spoken by Mr. Gardiner, in th 
character of a king of Ulster at Shanes 
Castle, March the 50th, and April the 
3d. 1781. the scene, a wood, and very 
gloomy, be rose on atrap to soft mp» 
sic, the dress as described by Hume, 
mantle of Tiger skin, saffron sleeves, 
cold leather harness round the body,s 
helmet and plume, the legs and army 
bare, half boots edged with fur ; broad 
sword, battle-ax and a shield, with th 
bloody haud, the arms of the O’Neil 


family, 

Rows’d from the peaceful caverns of the 
lake, 

Where I have slept for ages,——lo! | 
wake, 

Behold this plume, plack’d from the phe- 
nix tail, 

My arms, the bloody hand; my name 
O’NeILt. 


The voice of joy, and revelry from far, 

Broke ou wine ear, like the sweet sound 
of war. 

As cold I lay. beneath the hollow ground, 

The castle’s blaze, the harp’s harwoniew 
sound, 

Restored my sense, and wing’d my wik 
hug feet; 

To view the grandeur of iny antient seat 

Here ‘inidst the pastimes of this bag 
scene 

Invisible myself, your sports I’ve seen; 

But beavn’s! how chang’d these object 

HOW appear, 


The beauties of my woods alone are her. ® 


For lo! these wails, where instruinents 
uf death, 
Were wont to frown upon the lake be 
neath, 
These walls which erst my hard-eare’d 
banuers bore 
Lacquer’d with brains, and smear’d with 
human gore, 
W bat various ornaments they now display, 
Pictares and gold disposed in bright 
array ? 
What magic’s this? that wheresoe’er! 
Pass, 
My shadow stares at me in burnish 
lass, 
Which ne’er before I saw, save whes | 
stood, 
And viewed my form reflected in the 
fluod, 
What magic’s this? that full blown flows 
appear, 
While wioter’s cold still checks the ed 
' want year. 
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These beauties may to boys diversion 
yield, 
Bat please vot me,——-my sport’s the em- 
battled field ; 
My plaything,war 
and spear, 
Rape iv my front, and rapme in my rear, 
Avd strange it is that men resist those 
charms 
Nor seize yon damsels by the force of 
arms ; 
For had our women been so wond’rous fair, 
There’s not a chieftain, but had had his 
share ; 
And I, as Ulster’s lord supreme confest, 
Had at my will these beauties ali pos- 
kess’d. 
But times indeed are chang’d, your ta- 
ble’s fill’d 
With all the rausack’d earth and sea can 
% ield, 
Far other was my fare in days of yore, 
When crouds I feasted un Lough Neagh’s 
shore, 
My hall yon boundless canopy of air ; 
My guests a province, Slemish brow, my 
chair, 
There oxen whole 
tain’s side 
Roasted on trees or seeth’d in reeking 
hides. 
While usquebaugh, 
land’s boast, 
In flowing madders swelled the unnum- 
ber’d host ; 
Nor ceas’d the bards their sounding 
strings to join, 





inv toy,s the sword 


bespread the moun- 





rich liquor! Ire. 








Attun’d to glorious deeds! those 
deeds were mine. 
But now that spiri®s fled this peace- 


ful isle, 

Can midst the din of war securely smile : 

Sure tokea this,that Phelim’s vow a shade, 

Aud Hugh and Shan, in dust forever 
laid. 

Else in these bustling times, this bloody 
hand 

Had scatter’d desolation thro’ the land, 

Nor ever brook’d that martial toil should 
cease, 

Aod feats of war be chang’d to sports of 
peace. 


But since ’tis thus, it glads my soul to 
see 
This castle’s lord still emulous of me st 
To see that choice has given hun a com- 
mand 
Of valiant soldiery a numerous band, 
“ see my issue noble still has prov'd, 
And as Lonce was fear’d, so he is loved, 
Happy that to his fortune he has join’d 
A gentle dame, of polish’d form and 
Giud ; 
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While he supports the honors of his race, 
She decks these honors with superior 
grace : 
But hark ! The Banshee calls—-I must 
away, 
O’Neict himself her sammons must obey. 





} ——____—___-_____— ] 
OSSIAN’S ADDRESS TO THE SUN, 


PARAPHRASED, 
am? 


O THOU, who rolls’t above in glory 
bright, 
Round as the shield my fathers bore in fight, 
W hence are thy beams, O sun, that never 
resi? 
Thou comestinthy awful beauty drest, 
Each star hides in the sky its sparkling 
head, 
And the pale moon sinks in her watry bed, 
But thou thyself in greatness mov’st 
alone, 
Thou hastno partnerin thy radiant throne, 
On mountain tops the mighty oaks decay, 
And mountains too, when years have roli’d 
away ; 
The roaring ocean shrinks and grows again, 
The moon herself renews her nightly reign, 
When the dark tempest clouds the azure 
skies, 
When rer thunder rolls and lightning 
ies, 
Thou lookest forth in beauty bright and 
warm, 
And from the skies thou laughest at the 
storm, 
Thou lookest--bat my days of nightareo’er, 
And Ussiau can behold thy beams no more, 
W bether thy yellow hair flows in the east, 
W hether thou trembdiest in the dewy west, 
Perhaps like me thy years shall have an 
end, 
Perhaps thy radiant head to time will bend, 
Perbaps Within the dusky Clouds thou’ lt 
sleep, 
And leave the morn in vain for thee to 
weep, 
Exuit thea in thyyouthfal strength,O san, 
bre gloumy, dak, unlovely age comes on. 
Tis like the moon, when scarce bis glim- 
ibering light, 
Shines thro’ the broken clouds, nor glads 
the sight; 
When the thick mist has risen above the 
hiil, 
And the north wind blows cold, and damp, 
and chill, 
The traveller feels and shrinks beneath the 
wind, 
When half his journey scarce is left 
behind. 


FLOas.ta. 
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FAREWELL 
TO THE BANKS OF THE J 


ADIEU to thee, wi heavy beart, 

Dear bonny burn, I bid adieu: 
Compelied unwilling to depart, 

My very saul I leave wi you. ; 
Sweet burn, while I my e’en can raise 
To von blue lift, that mantles a, 

The thoughts of thee shall glad my days, 
And cheer my nights whea far awa. 
Upon thy banks I first was taught 

That friendship’s not an empty neme, 
(Frae nature’s bairns my bosom caught) 
And loved synsine wi al! its flame, 

A flame that ne’er shall ken decay, 
Though a’ life’s bitterest biasts should bla, 
"Till mingled wi’ its kindred clay 

















Each pang wi pleasure shall be paid, 
That | shall thole while far awa. 
Castiwblaney. S. 4, 
LEE 
LINES 
On the tomb-stone of Mrs. Hargrer Gone 
pon (wife of the late Hon. Capt. Adam 
Gordon) A E. 33, in ‘the chareh-yard 
of Portpatrick, Composed A. D, 1301, 
by the Rev. Doctor Mackenzie. 


BENEATH this stone, but greater stil] 
to rise, 

Heaven's fairest work, a lovely woman 
les. 

An infant also yields its early breath, 

The mother hastes, and clasps her child 
in death, 

The joy of youth, the beauteous bloom 


- SESrecea ss ceow agus & 

















Lies this poor heart when far awa,’ resign’d, ni 
Till posied simmer blythe return, Were but the outward weeds she cast fro 
Let lyart tune glide gently by, behind. firs 
‘Then Pil revisit thee, sweet burn, Wife, mother, friend, here ev'ry care art 
And taste pure friendship, love, and joy; supplied, not 
Then blest as when by thee I strayed, ** Nor caus’d the world a tear, but when no 
While time and thou untented staw, she died.” par 
aul 
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R. DE GUIGNES has published FRENCH NATIONAL INSTITUTE. rm 
POE ALE ale? —N peo ; : : : | 

his ext, rat we Pe oe Manilla, The class of ancient history and lie Eg: 

and the hme = seers p> parma terature of the French National [nsti- app 
years 15 Svan ere 64 An im fr tute, has proposed the following prize two 
with an y 8 gga : Pp on aa question for next year, ‘* What was the Gre 
of them ¢ sre 2 ane ss he inforn, . F- civil and political state of the people ther 
de G. has given us all the information of traly under the government of the citr 


he could collect respecting China, du- 
ting his stay there as I’rench resident. 
He dates the Chinese empire no further 
back than 529 years, or the commen ce- 
ment of the Mogul dynasty; the coun- 
try, in ancient times, being inhabited 
by wandering tribes, and barbarous 
nations, instead of a civilized people, 
united under one chief. We under- 
stand that a translation of it is in 
hand. 

Few have considered to any extent 
how far natural history is capable of 
iiustrating ancient works of art, or be- 
mig illustrated by them. Prof. Blumen- 
bach, however, who had entered upon 
the subject, tn his disquisition on some 
Egyptian mummics, in the Philosophi- 
cal Iransactions for 1794, ha; lately 
gone into it very largely. His trea- 
tise, which embraces the three natural 
kinedoms, is a 4to vol. in Latin, ilus- 
trated with plates. 


Goths? And what were the funda Cyr 
mental principles of the legislation of y 
‘Lheodoric and his successors? par the 
ticularly, what were the distinctions t non 
established between the conquerors and foun 
the conquered!” ‘The papers must be saw 
written in French or Latin, and re a or 
ceived before the first of April, 1810 the 
‘The prize is a gold medal, of the value in 
of 1500 franks (621. 10s.) me the 
The publication of the memoirs of the 
the class had been suspended for some befo 
years, owing to particular: circum trav 
stances, Of the nature of which we ate twer 
not informed; and to these succee thir 
other obstacles, which are now remot of a 
ed. What these obstacles were, Wi 1 
be known from the volumes that oa 
soon appear in succession, and prove | 
the class not to have been idle. 2 
The spirit of inquiry, while tumed 
toward objects of antiquity that may 
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be interesting to us moderns, fre- 
uently meets with occasion for regret. 
this regret is not confined to the de- 


: struction of monuments of human in- 


dustry, in the ruin, or entire disap- 

rance of once flourishing cities, or 
the extinction of celebrated nations: 
the productions of nature herself are 
not secure against the ravages of time. 
In spite of the powerful means of re- 

neration she has bestowed on all 
Gon. and though in general indivi- 
duals only perish, while their species 
js continued, even these sometimes 
disappear, and vegetable nature itself 
experiences depopulation. 

Mr. Mongez has long been of opie 
nion, that the tree of Mount Atlas, 
from which the Romans, during the 
first ages of their empire, fabricated 
articles of furniture of high price, is 
not now to be found on that chain of 
mountains, which covers the northern 
part of Africa from the ocean to the 
suins of pay ny 0 He had already 
shown, that the balsam tree of Mecca, 
which was cultivated in Egypt and Ju- 
dea, in the days of Dioscorides, was 
lost to those countries as early as the 
sixteenth century. According to Mr. 
de Lacy, the lebak, a shrub known in 
Egypt by the name of persea, had dis- 
appeared two centuries before. ‘hese 
two vegetables were known to the 
Greeks and Romans, whose writers 
themselves attest, that the éaser and 
culrum were lost in the province of 
Cyrenica, on the confines of Egypt. 

hus we shall soon have to regret 
the loss of the cedars cf Mount Leba- 
non, In 1783, Mr. de la Billardiere 
found only seven, and in 1788, Volney 
saw but five of the first magnitude, in 
a small wood of about a hundred of 
the same species, but much inferior 
in dimensions, the only remains of 
the vast forests that formerly covered 
the mountain. Precisely a century 
before de la Billardiere, another French 
traveller, Mr. de la Rogue, observed 
twenty of these large cedars; so that 
thirteen have been lost in the course 
of a hundred years. 

The citrus or citrum, which grew 


on Mount Atlas, and is no longer found 


there, is the principal subject of the 

paper of Mr. Fn Plisy informs 

Ws, that in his time there was a table 

# iS wood at Rome, for which Cicero 
BELFAST MAG, NO. XuII. 
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had paid a million of sesterces, or, ace 
cording to the estimation of Romé de 
Lille, 8230/, Sterling. Others had been 
bought at a still higher price: and one 
belonging to Cethegus was burnt, that 
had cost 1400 thousand sesterces, or 
11523/. Pliny says this wood was 
known to Homer, and that the Greeks 
calied the tree thyon and thya: but 
he is mistaken in saying, that it was 
one of the odoriferous woods burned 
by Circe to perfume her dwelling ; for 
it is Calypso to whom Homer ascribes 
this luxury, in his Odyssey. Pliny, in 
another place, says, that Suetonius 
Paulinus had found the foot of Mount 
Atlas covered with high and thick fo- 
rests of unknewn trees; but that he 
described them in such a manner as 
convinced him they were the cétrum. 
After a great deal of learned investi- 
ation, Mr. Mongez concludes, that 
the citrum of the Romans, and the 
thyon of the Greeks, was the same tree 
as the cypress-leaved juniper, which 
Olivier noticed on a branch of Mount 
Taurus, nearly in the same latitude as 
the northern part of Atlas; and men- 
eae in his travels in Persia, vol. 3. p. 

‘Lhe establishment of a new standard 
for weights and measures in France, 
has led Mr. Mongez to examine the 
weights of the ancients. ‘The si/iqua, 
was one of the elements of the Roman 


‘ pound, but what was its real weight? 


Apparently it was derived from the 
seed of soine plant that bore pods; and 
for different reasons Mr. M. concludes, 
that it was the seed of the ceratonia 
siligua, carob-tree : but he was unable 
to refer it, or any other leguminous 
seed, directly to the Roinan pound. 
He found, however, tiat eighteen 
seeds of the carob-tree wei 84 
grains; the weight of the attic drachma, 
according to Romé de Lille. The 
lupia is the only submultiple of the 
little Attic or Samian drachma, nine 
seeds of which are equal to its weight 
of 63 grains. It ap » according 
to Paucton and de Lille, that the an. 
cients had conceived the idea, lately 
carried into execution by the French, 
of deducing the different parts of their 
metrical system from one another, and 
ultimately the whole from the circum- 
ference of the earth. Proceeding uo 
this idea, Mr. M. finds, that the 
5 3 ; 
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raan pound, deduced from the cuba- 
ture of the Roman foot, as tixed by 
Mr. Gotfelin, exceeds the calculation 
of Romé de Lille only 153 grains, and 
that of the learned Fisenschinidt, in 
his Treatise on the Weights and Mea- 
sures of the Ancients, pubsshed in 1708, 
only 15 grains. 
Another subject. of Mr. Mongez’s 
research has been, the authenticity of 
accounts of intelligence speedily con- 
veyed to a «distance hy the ancients. 
Jn the Agamemnon of #schytus, Cly- 
temnestra announces to the chorus, 
that Il roy was taken that night by the 
Greeks ; that Vulcan had brought the 
news; that his tires had shone in suc- 
cession on eight mountains; and that 
from the last they had been seen at 
Argos, inthe palace of the Atrides. 
‘Lhe possibility of this fact Mr. M. has 
shown, ‘Lhe two most distant stations 
are Mount Athos, and Mount Macistus, 
in the northern part of the island of i-u- 
bwa, which are about ninety miles from 
eachother. ‘lo prove the possibility of a 
fire being discerned from one of these 
to the other, Mr. M. observes that Mount 
Blanc may be seen at Lyons with 
the naked eye, a distance at least 
twenty miles greater ; and the Peak of 
Teiterife is visible forty leagues off at 
sea: so that the distance ts not too 
great, if the height be sufficient for the 
curvature of the earth not to intercept 
the view. It is a little extraordinary, 
that we have so few data for the height 
of a mountain, on which so much has 
been said as Mount «Athos, From an 
observation of Pliny, that at the sum- 
mer solstice Mount Athos casts a sha- 
dow on the market-place of Myrrhina, 
~m the island of Lemnos, Mr, M. cal- 
eulates. its height; and having found 
that of Macistus trom other accounts, 
the fact appears very possible. ‘I he 
heights of these two stations are double 
» those of the promontory of Lilybeum, 
in Sicily, and Hermeum in Africa, 
. between which there was an intercourse 
by signal fires, according to Polyxnts, 
at a distance of ninety-three miles, it 
is highly probable, tuat this passage in 
Eschylus was founded on tradition : 
and shall we add, that the proof of the 
» practicability of the fact, coufirnms the 
~ Story of the siege of ‘Troy, and the 
situation of that city, thoigh we do 
not suppose it would have had any 
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effect upon such a mind as that of 
Mr. Jacob’ Bryant ? 
Mr. Mongez has next subjected to 
the calculation of time, distance, and 
the reach of the human voice, three 
passages’ in ancient authors: ‘one ip 
Crsar’s Commentaries, another in Dj. 
odorus Siculas, and a third in Cleome 
des, the astrononrer ; where mention 
is made of the transmission of intellj- 
gence by the voice to very great dis. 
tances. This test demonstrates the 
impossibility of the fact. He supposes 
therefore, that the communication wa 
made by means of signals; and tha 
the yocal correspondence was a fable 
propagated in the country, to conced 
the true medium of conveyance. Mr. 
M. calculates, that, in the instances 
mentioned, the Gauls must have em 
ployed three thousand men, Euments 
fifteen thousand, and Xerxes tw 
six thousand ; a sufficient proof ofthe 
imptacticability. Not having the data 
before us, we can only say, we imagine 
Mr.M. confines the audibility of the voiee 
within too narrow Jimits. A wager ws 
lately decided by a man's voice being 
néard from Lambeth tower to Battersea 
‘bridge, ‘a distance of about two mile 
‘and half in a direct line; and we ar 
told’a similar feat was performed som 
years ago. ed 
_ Lately, in driving a pile in the islet 
Swans, at Paris, for the Jena bridge 
an ancient boat, buried in the mvé 
was broken. On collecting thet 
mains, it appeared, that it was vey 
long, narrow, and hollowed out ef t 
trunk of a single oak. Mr. Monge 
after giving a description of it, # 
vances a conjecture, that it was i 
there by the Normans, in “889, wie 
they were obliged precipitately to 
the siege of Paris, after having 
vested it for four years. 

M. Petit Radel, in-an essay on! 
carob tree, presumes its seed tod 
been the pinereal bean of ‘the # 
ents, and that from which Pythag 
directed his disciples to abstain: 
we have the testimony of Aristoxe 
that he used the common beai 
freely us other people. ‘The bea 
Pythagoras had ‘the appearance’ot 
ing changed inte blood by boiling; 
the pod of the carob tree is the 
‘one we know, to which this deset 

is applicable, its pulp actually % 
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bling raw flesh. Mr. P. R. conjectures 
this to have been the bean, that the 
Flamencould neither touch nor name, 
any more than he could raw flesh; and 
also the black bean, that, as Ovid 
tells us, in his Fasti, was thrown to 
thefemures and larve. He is con- 
firmed in this opinion, by observing 
faithful representations of it on almost 
all ancient sarcophagi: he has found it 
on a gem, with a skeleton, and other 
emblems of death: it frequently oc- 
curs on sepylchral lamps: and it is 
probably tuis, that is usually consider- 
ed asa palin branch, which occurs on 
the Etruscan yases, as they are culled, 
most of which have been found in 
tombs. ‘The seeds he supposes the 
ancients not to have adopted as a 
standard of weight, agreeably to the 
opinion of Mr. Mongez, mentioned in 
a former part of this article, but as a 
supplement to the weights of Asia. He 
adds, that the sirup extracted from the 
pod might still be used for various do- 
mestic purposes, as it was by the anci- 
ents: and he found it so abundant, 
that in an experiment, made by him 
and Mr.Darcet, a very thick sirup was 
obtained, equal in weight to half the 
fruit subjected to ebyllition. 

Mr. Petit Radel has Jikewise brought 
forward fresh arguments in defence of 
his opinjon concerning the antiquity 
of the mode of const:uction, called by 
him Cyclopean, against new objec- 
tions made to jit, but the discussion 
would occupy tvo much of our room, 

The yeracity of Herodotus, whose 
authority had ull lately been rated very 
low in kragee, has been defended by 
Mr. Jeotiry St. Hilaire, in regard to 
various objects of natural history. What 
he has said of the crocodiles of the 
Nile, Mr. St. H. has verified in the 
‘Thebaid itself. 

Mr, Quatremére de Quincy has _un- 
dertaken the defence of Pliny, and in 
particular with regard to his account of 


the contest between Apelles and Pro- . 


togenes, in which he shows the Roman 
author to have been well acquainted 
with the beauties, and ‘difficulties of 
the art, as practised by the Grecks, 
though he has been misunderstood by 

erent commentators. 

While he acknowledges the merits of 
Count Caylus, who has given drawings 
aad explanations of the iunerul pile of 
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Hephestion, and the car that trans- 
yorted the corpse of Alexander froin 
abylon to Egypt, described at \con- 

siderable length by Diodorus Si:culus: 

Mr. Q. unwilling to subscribe to any 

authority without exercising his’ owa 

judgment, has examined tor himself 
the account of the ancient author, and 
thinks the learned antiquary has not 
been so successful in those points, as 
he has in many others. He begins 
with the funeral car of Alexander, 
and following the text of Diodorus, 
step by step, he first combats the de- 
scription by Count Caylus, and then 
gives his own, yet. eee by ap- 
pope designs. His disquisition em- 

races every thing concerning not only 
the proportions, arrangements, and de- 
coration of the car itself, but the golden 
coftin it was intended to convey, the 
numerous team required to draw it, 
and every thing that was employed to 
effect the removal. He concludes his 
labours by an abstract of the historical 
accounts we have of the fate of the 
remains of the Macedonian conqueror, 
and how Jong they subsisted. ) 

Mr. Sainte Croix, the author of the 
Critical Examination of the Historians 
of Alexander, has investigated the si- 
tuation and extent of the lakes Van, 
Urmiat, and some others on the west 
of the Caspian sea, with their different 
appellations, and the mistakes these 
have occasioned in geography. 

Mr, ‘Toulongeon produced a dis. 
sertation on the ciyil state of the 
families of ancient Rome, and the 
political relations between them as 
patricians or plebeians. 

Mr. Millin, having made a tour 
through the south of France, obsetyed 
several customs analogous to those 
of the ancient Greeks and Romans, 
particularly a practice of bull-fighting 
in the vicinity of Arles, similar’ ‘to 
the ‘aurokathapsies of ‘Thessaly, ‘as 
delineated on ancient monuments. 

Mr. Silvester de Lacy has attempted 
to give a history of the religion of 
the Druses, as a necessary introduction 
to which be has prefixed a sketeh 
of the various sects, that branched 


- out from Mohammedanisin. 


Mr. Pastoret has long been en- 
gaged on a work not less important 
jor its object, than vat in its plan, 
and arduous in its execution ; a genera! 
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egislation. The first part, 
which will soon appear, treats of 
ancient laws, embracing their history 
among the Egyptians, Assyrians, Baby- 
lonians, Phoenicians, Hebrews, Persians, 
and the various nations comprised 
under the name of Greeks, with some 
others. 

The most difficult branch of philology 
is unquestionably the origin of the 
languages, which Mr. Delisle de Sales 
has attempted to investigate. Conrad 
Gessner had considered the question 
in a just point of view, when in 1555 
he published his Mithridates, or treatise 
on the connection and differences of 
various languages, but at that period 
his materials were too scanty. Hervas 
has gone much farther in his picture 
of all known languages, the Spanish 
edition of which is yet far from com- 
plete, though it extends already to 
six quarto volumes. Adelung’s work, 
the part of which printed before his 
death, comprised a hundred and fifty- 
nine Asiatic languages, it is to be 
feared will not now be completed. 
We hope Mr. de Sales will prove 
more fortunate. In what we already 
know of his labours he deduces the 
following conseyuence from his in- 
vestigation of alphabets. 1. The in- 
scriptions; hitherto unknown, that 
cover the ruins of Tsbelminar, in Persia, 
are formed from a ‘eal alphabet. 
2. This alphabet, the basis of which 
is a right line, either perpendicular, 
horizontal, or variously inclined, may 
be considered from its simplicity as 
@ parent alphabet. 3. It was not till 
several centuries after, that a second 
element was added to the primordial 
chara:ter, by joining a curve with 
the right line; and all alphabets have 
arisen from the varied combination 
of these elementary types. Mr. de 
S$. applic his system to the examination 
of all the inmonuments that remain to 
us from the ages preceding Homer, 
the chief of which are the Sigean 
marbles, the ne the pyramids, 
and the ruins of Balbec, almyra, 
aad Persepolis; and as these remains 
of the highest antiquity are connected 
by an imperceptible thread with others 
of an age nearer to us, which may 
serve to illystrate them, as the Rosetta 
marble, &c. the author has been led 
to connect these with his researches, 
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The same gentleman, in the form 
of a philosophic dialogue, between 
Phocion and Nicocles, has attempted 
to display the noble character of 
Phocion, and the principles of politics, 
in the spirit of the ancients, always 
connected with the laws of morality, 
This alliance he exhibits as the sole 
pledge of the safety and duration of 
states. 

Mr. Ginguené submitted to the class 
a fragment of his literary history of 
Italy, in which he treats of the literature 
of the Arabs; and the influence it 
had on the revival of letters is 
Europe. 

To the peepee labours of the class 
may be added those of the permanent 
committees, to which particular works 
are entrusted. Of these there ar 
six principal ones, the occupations of 
which are sufficientiy indicated by 
their titles. 1. ‘he committee of his- 
torians of France: 2. that of the or 
dinances of the French kings: 3. that 
of the notices of the manuscripts in 
the imperial library: 4. that of literary 
labours, the office of which is the 
superintendence and general direction 
of the former three: 5. that of medals 
and inscriptions, the first volume of 
which will be presented to his majesty 
in manuscript in the course of the 
yess (19g) : 6. that of the literary 

istory of France, intended to continue 
the work begun several years ago by 
the Benedictines. 

The public sitting of the mathe 
matical and physical class of the 
French institute was held on the 24 
of January, 1809. A double prize 
had been offered for a “ theory d 
the perturbations of the planet Pailas, 
discovered by Dr. Olbers: or ip 
general the theory of planets, the 
eccentricity and inclination of whic 
are too considerable for their pet 
turbations to be calculated with suf 
ficient precision by the known 
methods.” Not to go beyond what 
is indispensable, on such a difficult 
subject, nothing was required further 
than algebraicformulz, but so ar 
that an intelligent calculator might 
apply them securely, and _ withoul 
mistake, either to the planet Pallas 
or to any other already discovertd, 
or that may be discovered hereafter. 
Notwithstanding these restrictions, # 
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aper having been sent, the subject 
s still left open, till the Ist of October 
1810. ‘The prize is a medal of the 
value of 0000 franks( £250.) 

‘The ordinary prize subject for next 
ear is: ** lo examine whether there 

any circulation in the animals 
known by the names of asteria, echini, 
and holothuria; and, if there be, to 
describe its course and organs.” ‘lhe 
description must be accompanied with 
observations made on living animals, 
and embrace the vessels of the res- 
piratory organs, if there be any such 
as well as those of the principal cir- 
culation. It would be desirable too, 
to examine the chemical effect of the 
respiration on the air and water, but 
this is pot absolutely insisted on. 
The examination of one species of 
each family only is required; but 
it is expected to be by no means 
superficial, and to be accompanied 
with drawings, sq that the principal 
details may easily be verified. ‘Ihe 
prize is 3000 francs (£125) and the 
term as above. 

‘The history of the mathematical 
division of the class exhibits this year 
a singular circumstance; one of the 
most difficult and most important 
points of the mundane system treated 
with equal success, though after dif- 
ferent methods, by two geometricians 
of the first rank; and to both of 
them the investigation was suggested 
by an interesting paper read to the 
class by a young geometrician, As- 
tronomers had remarked a perceptible 
acceleration in the course the 
moon: consequently other planets, 
aid among them the earth, might 
have a similar acceleration. If the 
motion of the earth be accelerated, 
it must be owing to its approaching 
the ceutre of motion: and, if it do 
this, will it not ultimately full into 
the Sun? this danger indeed must be 
infinitely remote, for the acceleration 
cannot but be extremeiy slow, and 
it is proved by the example of the 
Moon, that the acceleration cgntinues 
but for a time, and is aiterward changed 
Mo a retardation. Still however the 
question is particularly inieresting to 
astronomers, who in ail their calcu- 
lations suppose the invariableness of 
the ellipses described by the planets. 
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question, and found, by a learned but 
merely approximate calculation, that 
the mean motions and axes are realle 
ivarable; at least taking into cou. 
sideration only tite first powers of the 
inusses, and the second of the ec 
centricities and inclinations. Mr. La 
grange, struck with this conclusion, 
endeavoured to extend it, and proved 
by a curious theorem, that the pro 
Position was true, considering even 
all the successive powers of the ec- 
centricities. But what would be the 
result, were the masses considered in 
terms of two dimensions? ‘This in- 
quiry demanded great labour, and no 
less acumens yet Mr. Poisson under 
took it, and demonstrated, that if anv 
acceleration exist, it can only depei | 
on terms of four, six, or eight dip 
mensions, and of course must be al- 
together imperceptible. As soon as 
Mr. Poisson had demonstrated his 
theorem, Mr. Lagrange and My. | 
plice perceived, that it) naturaity 
flowed trom privciples and methods 
they had formerly faid down: i: 
consequence they were both led tx 
demonstrate the proposition more gene- 
rally, but each in a different was 

‘the physcal division of the ctis: 
presented to the emperor a sketch ot 
the history of the scteuces from the 
year 1789, which willsooa be puv 
lished, . 

‘Lhe principal discoveries in chemica’ 
science are these to wich Mr Day, 
led the way, end which’ have beet. 
pursued in France chietly by Messis 
Gay-Lussi.c and J leopard, 

‘The experiments of dir James Hall 
too, have been repeated by Mr. Drée. 
Having exposed to fusion, in close 
vessels, under irresistibie pres-ure, 
fragmntsof rocks with trap of petrosilex 
fur their base, be found, that they 
asuuned all the appearance of stony 
lavas; and that the chrystals of feta. 
spar in thei wee vot altered, which 
explauis the singular fact of so many 
very fusible crystals contained in lav.s 
that have rendeied it questionabie 
whether they had ever been fused 

the invention of the art of tami- 
nating zinc by heating it, is’ claimed, 
for the lute Macquer and Mr. dage, 
who practised itlong ago: and Messis, 
Dony and Poielet, of the depart: 
Meat ofthe Uurthe, have convertey 
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calamine by simple sublimation into 
metal sufficiently pure to be lami- 
nable. ‘The ore yields them one third 
its weight of metal, which is much 
cheaper than lead. 

Another happy application of che- 
mistry is that of procuring from wood 
an acetic acid as pure as radical 
vinegar, the manuiacture of which has 
been carried on some time by Mr. 
Mollerat. It answers extremely well 
for aromatic vinegars; but possesses 
a little acrimony, on account of which 
it is not quite so fit for the table. 
The wood distilled for this purpose 
yields as much charcoal as in the 
ordinary way, beside a great deal of 
tar. 

In consequence of the interruption 
of the intercourse between France and 
the West Indies, Mr. Prontt and 
Mr. Parmentrer have paid the utmost 
attention to the extraction of sugar 
from grapes. 

Mr. Morvean has given a_ history 
of attempts to construct instruments 
for the measure ot high degrees of 
heat, in which he does Wedgwood 
more justice, than he has generally 
received in’ France. He afterward 
describes an instrument of his own 
iuvention sufficiently delicate to in- 
dicate changes in the length of a 
wpelllic bar that do not exceed a 
tuiteen thousancth part Of its length. 
Such a bar of platina is the only 
thing suflicrently dilatable, and at the 
suine tine unalterable by fire, to 
serve properly for a pyrometer; but 
the difficulty is to pace it on a 
scale, tuat will not dilate. This, M. 
de Morveau* hopes soon to accomplish. 

Mr, Gay-Lussac has just developed 
a beautitul law of general chemistry 
on the proportion of metal, that enters 
ato each metallic salt, and that of 


a ee 
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* This is the firsttrme for many vears 
of our meeting with this gentleman by 
his olu uname, of which he was robbed 
atthe beginoie of the French revolution, 
For a long winke be was citizen Guyton 
ouly. Asthe fury of the revolution sub- 
suled, be beeaine ctizenGuyton-Morveau, 
After titles bad revived from their ashes> 
zen mou gare way to the ancient 
monsieur: at the commencement of the 
paragsaph above we have M. Morvesu, 
and at leneth we have M. de Morveau 
a? furmeriv, 


oxygen necessary for its oxidation j 


He has shown, that a metal, which 
recipitates another from an acid so. 
ution, findsin the metal precipitated 
all the oxygen necessary for it t 
become oxidated, and dissolve in such 
a quantity, that the solution shall be 
neutralized tothe same degree. ‘The 
quantity of oxygen therefore remains 
constant, whatever be the propontse 
necessary to each metal: and the acid 
in each salt is proportionate to the 
oxygen of the oxide, and requires 
much more metal to saturate jf, 
in proportion as the metal requires 
less oxygen for its oxidation. This 
law affords a very simple mean of 
determining the composition of all 
metallic salts; for it 1s sufficient to 
know the proportion of acid in one 
salt of each genus, to know it inall; 
and a single analysis will allow us to 
dispense with the rest. 

Mr. Darcet jun. has shown, that 
soda and potash, prepared with alcohol, 
and heated to the point at which 
they begin to evaporate, notwithstanding 
still retain nearly a third of ther 
weight of water. 

Messrs. Fourcroy and Vauquelin 
have presented two important meinoir, 
one on animal mucus, the other a 
uree. 

Among the anatomical subjects, 
that have engaged the attention of 
the class, few are equally interesting 
with the memoir on the structure d 
the brain and nervous system by 
Drs. Gall and Spurzheim of Vienna 
According to these gentlemen, the 
cinereous or cortical substance is the 
organ from which issue the nervots 
threads, that constitute the white @ 
medullary substance. Wherever the 
cinereous substance exists, some 
these threads originate; and wherever 


any of these threads originate, th® 


substance exists. ihe spinal marror 
is not a bundle of nerves descending 
from the brain; on the contrary 
nerves termed c¢rebral may be trad 
to the medulla oblongata or spinal; 
and the brain and cerebellum them 
seives are but developements— 
fasciculi from the medulia oblonga 
in the same manner as the nepyé 
come from it. ‘The committee bat 
found almost all the anatomical pi 
positions of Drs. G.- and 5. agreea™ 
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to nature: but they think it proper 
to add, that this bas no connection 
whatever with Dr. Gall’s theory of 
the appropriation of different parts of 
the brain to the different fuuctions 
of the mind. 

Professor Duméril has considered 
in new points of view the bones and 
muscles of the trunk in man and 
various animals. ‘The grand principle 
he seeks to establish is, that nature 
is as uniform as possible in her means, 
continuing the same through numerous 
varieties, as long asthey are effective, 
and never adding a new organ, unless 
when new circumstances require greater 
efforts and more powerful instruments. 

Mr. Villars of Strasburg has _pre- 
sented two papers on the structure 
of the nerves. He thinks he has 
perceived, by means of the microscope, 
that the covering of the nerves is 
itself composed of nervous filaments: 
but the committee, notwithstanding 
they have taken great pains to ascer- 
tain this, could not satisfy themselves 
of the fact. 

The anatomy of plants is indebted 
for many new and important facts to 
the researches of Mr. Mirbel, who 
has succeeded Mr. Ventenat in the 
Institute. ‘The Royal Society of Got- 
tingen, having made this anatomy a 
subject of one of its annual prizes, has 
occasioned the publication of several 
dissertations, the chief of which are 
those of Link,'lreviranus,and Rudolphi, 
all professors in different German 
universities, Agreeing in most facts 
with Mirbel, they not only add some 
observations to his, but contradict him 
on certain points; this has induced 
him to publish a defence of his theory, 
in which he gives it more precision, 


exhibiting it in the form of aphorisms ; 


while he endeavours’ to show, that 
most of the objections arise from his 
having been misunderstood, or bis 
observations not having been repeated 
with sufficient care. 

Mr. Mirbel has likewise present- 
ed to the class two papers, one on 
the germination of the gramineous 
funily of plants, the other on the 
distinguishing characteristics of the 
monocotyledonous, and dicotyledo- 
nous plants. 

In the first he shows, that the stig. 
mata of wheat, unite in a sinall ca- 
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nal, which reaches to the base of the 
embryo; and that the cotyledon, as 
Jussieu thought, 1s a tieshy substance, 
in which the radicle,. and. plumu- 
la are imperceptibly developed, and 
which opens length-wise to let them 
pass, so that it performs the office of 
a sheathing leaf. 

From the second it appears that 
the cotyledons have great anslogy to 
theleaves, those of the sensitive plang, 
being irritable, of the borages bairy, 
&c. in short they are true leaves in 
the seed. If, when there are two 
cotyledons, they appear opposite in 
plants the leaves of which are alter- 
nate, it is because the stalk cannot 
develope itself in the seed, and the 
interval between the cotyledons ~can- 
not be distinguished. krom the dil- 
ferent perceptible analogies between 
them, Mr. M. infers, that the num- 
ber of the cotyledons must relate to 
some circumstance respecting the 
leaves ; and he imagines that the mo- 
nocotyledonous plants are uniformly 
those, the leaves of which ensheath 
each other. Proceeding to examine 
the formation of the wood, Mr. M. 
shows, that it is always composed of 
filaments interspersed in a_ cellular 
texture, resembling the medulla of 
of the dicotyledons ; but that in many 
of the monocotyledons these fiameuts 
are formed at the circumference, as 
well as in the centre. ‘Lhe latter in 
consequence have a double vegetation ; 
one at the circumference, mcreasing 
the diameter of the trunk ; the other 
at the centre, augmenting its density.. 
He considers each of the tilamenis 
of the trunk of the mounocotyledons, 
as if it answered to an entire trunk 
of a dicotyledon; and shows that in 
each of these filaments a series of 
operations takes place as complete as 
in those trunks. 

‘Lhe competitor of Mr. Mirbel for 
the vacancy in tie Institute, was Mr. 
Deeandolle, who beside bis previous 
tithes to it, had sent the class eariy 
in the year, a work on plants, with 
compound flowers, in which he makes 
a separate family of those, the florets 
of which have two unequal lips, aud 
distributes those cevlnnt cinarocepiia- 
lous, according to the lateral or tr- 
mital insertion of the seed. = It was 


considered, however, that his tule.ts 
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would be more useful in the cele- 
brated school, in which he teaches 
botany, and at the head of the hne 
varden under his care In a more 
southern climate. 

This sitting showed in general, 
that botany is cultivated im France 
with more ardour than ever. The 
memoir on the family of orchidez, 
oy Mr. du Petit lhouars, a specimen 
of a greater work on the natural fa- 
milies of plants; those of Mr. de 
Longchamp on narcissusses, Mr. 
‘anme-St.- Hilaire on the orobenches, 
aid Mr. de Cubieres on the loie- 
trees, and the monography of evin- 
vuims, by Mr de la Roche, are 
proofs of this. 

Mr. du Petit-Thouars in particular 
has determined to publish his theory 
of vegetation, founded on the deve- 
\opement of the bud in two directions, 
which was noticed in our tormer fe- 
port, No. Xil. p. 59. 

Mr. Ventenat himself, terminated his 
tiborious career, by a paper on the 
genera samyda, and casearia, of 
which he makes a new family next 
io that of the rhamnonles. ‘L his piece 
was intended tor the continuativn of 
tie Jardin de Cels, a work interrupt- 
wl by his death. He lived long e- 
Hough to carry to some extent, though 
‘ot to fini, *his description of tue 
carden of Malmaison, that magnificent 
monument of her Majesty’s eulighten- 
ed love of the useful sciences, which 
wo doubt will be continued. 

The history of animals has witness- 
ed the completion of Mr. Pluvier’s 
graud =work on coleopterous imsects, 
wm ts enriched with a description of 
aii the gelatinous animals unied un- 
wer the name of medusa by Linnzus. 
‘ic. Péron, who coliected a great 


-pumber in his voyage to the svuth 


vas increased this family to more than 
& hundred and fitiy species. lie 
bellowing 8 his account of their sin- 
iwarities, © Their substance seems 
() be merely a coagulated water, 
et the most importint functions of 
ie are exerebed in it. ‘Lheir mul- 
vplication is prodigious, yet we know 
wothing of the peculiar mode in which 
tis effected. ‘lhey are capable of 
rttaining several feet in diameter, and 
airy es SiXtY Pounds in weight, vet 


their nutritive system escapes our 
eyes. They execute the most rapid 
and long continued movements, yet 
the details of their muscular system 
are imperceptible. ‘They have a very 
active species of respiration, the true 
seat of which is a mystery. They 
appear extremely feeble, yet fish of 
considerable size, form their daily 

rey, and <lissolve in a few moments 
in their stomach. Many species of 
them shine amid the darkness of night 
like balis of fire; and some sting or 
benumb the hand that touches them: 
yet the principles and agents of both 
these properties reinain to be discov. 
ered,” 

All the medusas have a gelatinous 
body, nearly resembling the cap of 
a mushroom, which Mr. P. after the 
example of Spailanzani, names umbrel- 
la: but they diifer in — or 
having a mouth; in the mouth being 
simple or multiplicious; in the pre- 
sence or absence of a production re- 
sembling a pedicle; andin the edges 
of this pedicle or of the mouth itself, 
being furni-hed with tentacula, or fil- 
aments, more or less numerous. From 
these characters Mr. P. forms divi- 
sions and subdivisions, under which 
every possible kind of medusa may 
be arranged. Very fine paintings by 
Mr. Lesueur, who accompanied him 
on the voyage, illustrate the various 
forms and colours of these animals, 
which are often very pleasing to the 
eye. 

To his examination of their exter- 
nal characters, Mr. P. has added very 
interesting ones on the interior struc- 
ture of the medusas ; and in parti» 
cular of the genus which Mr. Cuvier 
named rhizostome, because he sup- 
posed, that the filaments bordering 
us tentacula were so many suckers; 
and that the nourishment drawn in by 
them was received into a central ca 
vity, whence it was distributed to 
the whole body by an infinite num- 
ber of vessels disposed with great 
regularity, and particularly. numerous 
about the edges of the umbrella.— 
The four apertures at the sides 
the base of the pedicle appeared to 
Mr. Cuvier, to be respiratory organs 
Mr. P. on the contrary, having se 
many living rhizostomes take in 
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animals by these four apertures, and 
digest them in the four cavities to 
which they lead, supposes thein to 
be four mouths and as many stov- 
machs ; while the great vascular ap- 
yaratus, that fills the pedicle and the 
horders of the umbrella, is more pro- 
bably appropriated to respiration, as 
it is almost always found full of air. 
Mr Cuvier read a paper on certain 
reptiles, the skeletons of which are 
found in strata of our globe. ‘These 
had all been taken for crocodiles, and 
even for the species common in the 
Ganges, the gavial; but the lacerta 
monitor is also among them, and 
those that most resemble the gavial 
have striking characteristics that dis 
tinguish them. All of them are found 
in sata much deeper, and consequent- 
ly more ancient, than those that con- 
tain bones of land quadrupeds, ‘The 
environs of Maestricht conceal the 
bones of a large animal of this fa- 
mily, Which some have taken for a 
crocodile, others for a fish, Mr, C. 
attempted ‘to show, tlat this also was 
a monitor lizard, but it is the giant 
of its kind. It measures in length, 
upwards of eight metres (26 feet) Its 
tail much shorter in proportion, but 
broader than that of other species, 
formed a powerful oar; and every 
thing renders it probable, that it had 
sufficient strength, and was so good 
a swimmer as to live amid the waves 
of the ocean. Its bones too are found 
with those of large sea turtle, and 
among thousands of sea shells. 
_ Mr. Jefferson, president of the 
United States, has sent the Class a 
fine coilection of fossile bones dug up 
on the banks of the Ohio. ‘The great- 
er number belong to the large ani- 
nial improperly called mammoth, by 
the Americans, and to which Mr. 
Cuvier has given the name of masto- 
donte: but there are likewise some 
belonging to the true mammoth, of 
the Russians, of the other large animal 
much resembling the Indian elephant, 
the remains of which are so common 
im Siberia. ‘These two gigantic beings 


therefore former] y inhabited together all 

the northern cap ofour globe. I he des- 

truction of these enormous races, and 

“30 many others, victims. to the 

‘ame catastrophe, cannot be explain. 

éd, till we are weil acquainted with 
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the strata in which they are buried, 
as well as their nature and succession. 

These Mr. Cuvier and Mr, Brong- 
niart have endeavoured to study in 
the vicinity of Paris. As far as they 
have been able to penetrate into the 
earth round that capital, they have 
found it composed of various strata, 
evidently of different origin. ‘Lhe 
lowest part is a vast mass of 
chalk, that reaches to England, and 
contains nothing but unknown shells, 
several of which belong even to un- 
known genera. On this chalk rests 
a bed of potter’s clay, containing nv 
organized liedy. ‘L his in several places 
is covered by limestone, the hard- 
est of which is used for building, and 
which is full of shells, most of them 
of unknown species, but of known 
genera, or approaching nearer than the 
preceding to those that live in our 
present seas. Hills of gypsum are scat- 
tered, as if by accident, sometimes on 
the clay, at others on the lime-stone, 
and contains thousands of bones of 
Jand animals entirely unknown, of 
which Mr, Cuvier has put together 
the skeletons, and established the 
characters. In this gypsum, and the 
clay interinixed with it, or immediately 
covering it, there are no shells but 
fresh-water ones: but these are after- 
wards covered with thick strata of 
sea shelis. A vast mass of sand, with- 
out apy organized bodies, crowns all 
our heights; and what is most re. 
markable of all the most superticial 
stratums, that which covers the whole, 
is mixed with fresh-water shells alone. 
It is only in the bottoms of vallies, 
or in cavities hollowed out of this 
superficial stratum, that are found the 
bones of elephants and other animals, 
the genus of which is known, but not 
the specics. 

From the observations of these gen- 
tlemen it appears, that the sea, after 
having long covered this country, and 
several times changed its nature and 
inhabitants, gave place to fresh-water, 
in which these gypsums were de- 
posited ; but that it returued at least 
once to cover the land it had abane 
doned, and destroy the beings, that 
had lived on it. On ‘thts occasion 
perished the paleotheria, and the ang- 
plotheria. Every thing renders it 
probable however, that it returned « 
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second time, end that the elephants 
disappeared in this second catast:ophe. 

Mr. Sage présented to the class a 
ferruginous petrifaction, having some 
apparent ieseutblance to a bundle of 
tobacco leaves tied round with threads, 
but probably pact of a stalk of bam- 
Hoo, or some other jointed plant.— 
Hie likewise gave descriptions and a- 
nulysis of a few stones; and com- 
municated some experiments on the 
Cohesion that lime contracts with va- 
rious substances. 

Mr, Brochant, mine engineer, com- 
municated some observations on strata 
much more ancieut than those in the 
vicinity of Paris, which Werner has 
called transition-strata, because they 
ure pleced between the — primi- 
tive mountains, anterior to all organ- 
ization, and the secondary strata, 
that abound with remains of animals. 
Most of them are composed of frag- 
Mirits Of tue primitive rocks, united 
ito §6=opudding-stones by cements of 
various kinds, in which we begin to 
perceive occasionally remains of or- 
ganized substances, either vegetable 
or amimal. Saussure had already no- 
ficed these in the Alps, but Nir B. 
has traced them to much creater ex 
tent, principally along that side of 
tie Alps which jooks toward France. 

Mr. Lescaliier bas shown, that the 
climate of Liguria, is more favour- 
able to the plants of hot countries, 
than any other in the same latitude: 
the winter, though longer, not being 
sy cold, because the Apennines shel- 
ter it from the north wind; while 
the summer is less scorching from 
the vic.nity of the sea on one hand, 
and the snows on the other. 

. Mr. Girod Chantrans has given the 
natural history of the departunent of 
tne Doubs 

Mr. degui, who formerly found 
gelatiue, the trie remedy against in- 
termittent fevers, has this year tried 
albumen with good success. He has 
already cured forty-one patients, by 
iving them the whites of three eggs 
Ghiued with warm water, and sweet- 
ened with sugar, just before the fit 


comes on. He says this convenience 
attends both these remedies, if the 
fit that follows the first dose, be not 
mitigated, you ust not expect a 
cure from tbem. 

Mr. Desessartz has endeavoured to 
show, that relaxing medicines, and 
gentle evacuants, are preferable te 
acrid medicines in the treatment of 
dropsy. ‘This is particularly the case 
in dropsies, that succeed painful af. 
fections. of the mind. 

Messrs. Cels, ‘lVessier, and Huzard, 
have drawn up a scheme for a code 
of rurai law, the object of which is 
to protect landed property from every 
imagiwable injury. It is transmitted 
to a select committee in every de- 
partment for. examination. 

Mr. Lessier has drawn up, by or- 
der of government, popular instrue- 
tions, for the cultivation of cotton in 
lrance. 


Mr. Bose has described twenty- 


eight species of the ash, half of which, 
though cultivated in the gardens aud 
nurseries round Paris, have not been 
noticed by naturalists. Some of them 
are large trees, superior in elasticity 
and flexibility to the common. ash. 

Mr. Portai read a case of disease, 
in which the patient experienced all 
the symptoms of pulmonary cousump- 
tion, with others, the cause of which 
could not be divined. On opening 
the body, an abscess was found in 
the liver, communicating with the 
abscess in the lungs by am aperture 
through the diapiragm. 

Mr. Pelletan presented a work on 
imternal aneurisms. ‘Lhis gentleman 
has not only abated the disease, and 
retarded its progress, by frequent ve 
nesection, and the other known means, 
but in three instances has accomplish. 
ed a radical and unequivocal cure. 


Some Jews at Frankfort are said 
to have commenced a nutmeg man- 
factory, but the offenders were soon 
detected and punished. ‘They forined 
their artiticial nutinegs of meal rout 
ed brown, mucilage of gum Aravig 
and powdered nutmegs, 
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FE were enabled last month to 
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We havenow commenced operations 








lay be/ore our readers, i a note, 
a account of the arinistice concluded 
between Bonaparte and the Archduke 
Charles, on the 12th of July, after 
fhe battle of Wagrain. ‘Since ‘then 
all hostile operations, ‘in that quarter, 
bave been suspended ; and though we 
May suppose that the terms Of a 
treaty between = such unequal  par- 
tes would speedily be arranged, we 
have no authentic intelligence that 
f has yet actually been concluded, 


on a large scale upou anotier part of 
the Continent ; an expedition consisting, 
navy and army, of more than 100,000 
men, having sailed tor ihe coast.of Liob 
land, ‘Lhe principal end | proposed 


by. ministry is, the permanent occu- 
pation of the islands composing. the 
Province of Zealand ; and a less im- 
portant object is’ the capture of the 
eneiy’s ships in the Scheldt, and the 
destruction of the naval 
the city of Antwerp. 
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the exception of the ships, which may 
be taken or destroyed by great ex- 
ertion, and without any Basque Roads’ 
calculation of the loss and extreme risk 
that must be incurred, that none of 
the other objects can be accomplish- 
ed. ‘lhe attack upon Antwerp would 
now be almost hopeless from the time 
that has elapsed since the enemy 
were aware of our design, and the 
number of troops they have conse- 
quently drawn together for its de- 
tence ; and when the capture of klush- 
ing &c. where littie resistance was 
expected, has cost so much, we will 
hardly now encounter the more for- 
inidabe means prepared to defend 
Antwerp, which is of s0 much greater 
jmportance. 

As to the permanent occupation of 
Walcheren and the other islands lying 
in the mouth of the Scheidt, we real- 
Jy conceive it unnecessary to enlarge 
on the improbability of our being 
able to keep possession of them, far- 
ther than to state tnat they are sur- 
rounded by narrow channels imprac- 
ticable to ships of war, and must 
therefore be defended by boats and 
troops, of which assuredly Bonaparte 
can furnish more on those shores than 
we, even should the ice in a severe 
winter not allow him a passage ; and 
we need fot entertain a doubt, but 
that he will make use of all the re- 
sources of his empire to expel us from 
his near neighbourhood. 

Some of our troops from Sicily have 
made a descent upon and taken a 
small island in the bay of Naples ; 
and we hear of others made on dit- 
ferent parts of the Neapolitan coast, 
with the gdditional circumstance, that 
multitudes of the natives are flocking 
to join the English standard, ‘This 
Jatter part we do not believe ; they 
could only expect from us to be re. 
turned under the dominion of Fer- 
dinand IV, which they don’t desire, 
while from Joachiin, their present mas- 
ter, they may at least expect to be 
put on a footing with the inhabitants 
of the Papal states, lately joined to 
their country by Bonaparte, and who 
are now enjoying sume advantages 
trom the change. 

We consider it as the most un- 
pramising circumstance belonging ‘to 





the present war, that Bonaparte com. 
bats us with one species of warfare, 
to which our government seems to 
have an insuperable aversion. Unfor. 
tunately this man commenced his ca, 
reer in a period of reform, when 
inen’s eyes were opened to abuses 
which they had long felt, and their 
reverence abated for old institutions 
become destructive of public happiness, 
He joined with ardour in the plan toa 
meliorate the condition of his cow- 
try ; and though the imbecility and 
wickedness of a few, led afterwards 
tu his assumption of a power incoo- 
Sistent with political liberty, yet he 
was not thereby deprived either of 
the power to see, or the will to exe 
cute schemes of substantial reiorm, both 
in his own and in those countries that 
have successively fallen under his in 


fluence. In this view of him he has | 


been peculiarly formidable to the 
Continental governinents, who in the 
hour of danger have found their peo- 
ple hesitating and doubtful, whether the 
advantages to be derived from a new 
master might not overbalance their 
present condition, even superadding 
the attachment which must naturally 


be felt for a long established order 


of things. Our ministry seem to look 
on him with contempt as a reformer, 
confident in the purity of our insti- 
tutions, and the equal rights and ii 
berty enjoyed by all the subjects of 
these realms; and although eager to 
fight him in every other possible way, 
they refuse absolutely to enter. the 
lists as reformers of either the real 
or imaginary abuses of our constite 
tion aud government. For our ows 
part, we conceive that in a govert 
ment so constitutionally popular as this 
is, some deference should be paid te 
public opinion, and that a_ prudent 
minister ought to discover an incl 
nation to examine into, and correct 
grievances loudly proclaimed by the 
voice of the people, should they be 
even trivial im a national point d 
view, or merely the effect of ire 
tion and misapprehension on the pat 
of the public, 

Wisdom consists in the due adapt 
ation of means to an end; and 
wisdom of a statesman is equall¥ 
shown ip yielding at a proper tnt 
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as by inflexible firmness at another: tion, or a solicitous attention to the 







“Om 
fare, Be owe trust that our rulers may not wishes and happiness of the governed, 
5 to © ever suoot the mark, and by endeav- ‘The accounts fram Spain are not of 
nfor = uring to avoid culpable weakness de- a nature to induce any change in the 
3a FF generate imtoa blind and persevering opinions formerly expressed by us, as 
when obstinacy. to the disposition aud spirit of the 
USES We are led to these remarks, by ‘ cntire Spanish nation.” General 
their observing an article trom Rome, an-  Blake’s atfecting relation of the dis- 
Lions nouncing the abolition of the inqui-  gracetul behaviour of his troops, and 
Ness, sition, of the temporal jurisdiction of the mysterious conduct of Cuesta’s 
to a the clergy, and ‘of the right of asy-  ariny, at the battle of Talavera, place 
“OUli- jum, which sbertered more than a their patriotism in a most suspicious, 
and thousand criminals every year in that) but we fear in the real point of view 
vards state alone, from the punishment of Sir Arthur Wellesley, after his junction 
1CO0- the law, with many other wholesome with Cuesta, had advanced as far as 
t he regulations for that hitherto ill-go- ‘Talavera de la Reyna, on his rout: 
r of veraed territory. Bonaparte has taus towards Madrid, when the combined 
exes eonterred a boon on this portion of army, or rather that portion of it under 
both & his new dominions, which will cause. the command of Sir Arthur, was at- 
sthat Me them to feel small regret for their tacked by the French, commanded by 
is i» @ Jate master, although that master was Josepia, Bonaparte in person, assisted 
1e has Me othe head of the Catholic church ; and, by Jourdan, Victor, and Sebastiani, ont 
the iadeed, he contrives to repay those the 27th of July. Atter repeated and 
n the couutries that submit to hissway, by desperate attacks by the whole French 
peo fe semoving from them that hideous forge on the British troops, during thas 
er the mass of corruption which degraded day and night, and ull the evening of 
rnew Me their moral and physigal characters. the 28th, they retired from the field of 
their Is iu possible to contemplate this battle, leaving the latter possessed’ of 
ding man’s conduct, whose wul is his law, their original position. From the im- 
urally aid without the most indignant feel- perfect manner in which Sir Arthur's 
order ig, Contrast it with that of a govern- dispatches are given to the public, we 
> look ment over the freest people on the = are left totally in’ the dark as ta the 
rmer, Me fece of the earth! or hear Agm, with numbers of the respective armies, or 
insti- few cloms on the affection or attach- the conduct of the Spaniards during the 
ad iis meat of his subjects, but the splen- engagement ;-——tarther than this, that 
cts of dour of his name, and a stern repub- _ he asserts the French to have been dou- 
rer to lican hatred of corruption and pecue ble the aumber of his own troops, and 
* way, lation in every department of his leaves us to infer, that Cuesta, with 
r the government; to hear him tell them about 40,000 men, was spectator of a 
real that he does not sear to persevere  sanguinary and unequal conflict, during 
nstitee Wi reforming the secular concerns ef anight and two days, without making 
r own Me =e clergy, to detach them from the  asiugle elfort for his relief, ov to decide 
overt Mate aud bring them back to their a victory which might have been so 
as this original simplicity of character; and beneticial to his coumry. ‘Lhe people 
vaidto Mp BOL feel poignant regret, when the of these countries have a right to be 
rudent vilical guardians and administrators made acquainted with Sir Arthur's sens 
incl of a constitution formed for the hap- timents on thi, occasion, that they may 
orrect pivess of mankind, and possessing know still more explicitly whether we 
yy the every claim to their regard, unblush- are the ch rished allies of a nation 
ey be gly refuse to extend its benefits to fighting for independence, or are drag- 
int A the Nation, to remove any of itstime- ging a reluctant people forward to a 
irrila created luperfections, or disencumber concest, about the issue of which they 
ne pat the church of rubbish, which threat- are altogether judifferent. Sir Joun 
Msto overwhelm it, froma pretend- Moore gave us some insight into these 
adapt ed fear that the people’s attachment = things, who, with a large portion of lis 
ad the tight be shaken, or the sacred edilice ariny, we may say, was sacrificed to the 
qual vertumed! No instance has ever tov partial opinion of the public respect- 


tunes yet occurred of a government being ing Spain; and if Sir ArtiurWelledey 


angered by Purity of adininistra- comicides with him, a, to the probabie 
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h war, the public, 
hopeless of attaming 
@ tavourite object, suould pow urge 
his recall, and his brave CQINpPAanions 
in arins, and not sanction, by therr 
silence, the pertinicity of ministers, 
which may lead to an equal ily dis as- 
trous termination of this ca: up si 2th. 

Lhe only consolaty ry eo flection ari- 
sing trom the battle « laiuvera, 1s, 
that beth officers and men haye ned! 
sustained their own aud their couutry 3 
hi pour 

Ke ent 


result of a Span 
wialecetved, and 


intelligence from America 

mifomms us of the unpiversal couster- 

bation spread through that country, 

when news arrived (here, that the ar- 

rangements nade by Mr. Erohine were 

disavi we A uy our ministry. This is 

exactly ¥ what we expeeted; and even 

were conciliatory measures to be now 

adopted, do uot hope for, 

the impression made on that people by 

our conduct would aot soon be removed, 

ENGLAND, 

“ Wuy weeps the Muse for Eogland? what 
ap pe: iis 

Tu Ens land’s cause to in ve 
tears? 

From side to side of her delightful ist-, 

Is she not cloath'dowitth a perpetual smile? 

Whe eundér Heav’ nis pleasure thore pur- 
strod, 

Or where does cold retlection less intrude? 

Ali Spec& hev bappy—iet the mase jovk 
reuand, 

From east () west no sorrow can be found, 

> oulv what in cotta Fes CONG d 

ard d to the ha Sty 4 Wid. 

weep for Easland, 


which we 


the muse to 


rhs uuTreg 
Tie * wherefore 
appears 
Bo Coetand’s cause to move the 
tears > 
Thy rul rs toad thy eredit year by year, 
With suine Peravian mines could never 
' ciear, 
Asof tke arcues built with skilfa! bond, 
The were “twere press’d, the ticmer it 
would stand. 
Thy senate isa scene of 
Cnavs of coutrarveticos al war, 
Where sharp, and sulid, phlegmatite and 
hghe 
Discordant atoms meet, ferment and fighr, 
Where flals of oratory thresh the floor, 
That yields them ohat?, and dust, and no- 
thing mors. 
Thy veck'd tohabitonts pepine, complain, 
Fak’ ofl the brow of vein vain, 
War leaves a burdeu on a reeling state, 
Aud Peace does nothing to reheve the 
werght . , 


what 
? 


muse to 


civil par, 


labour ave 


Successive loads succeeding broils) MpOse » 
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Andsighing millions prophesy the close, 
It business, constant as the wheels of tine, 
Can pause one hour.to read a serioy 
rhyine, 
If the new shore thy merchauuts now re 
eive, 
Or expec rath mn of the next give jeave, 
Oa! tuink ’———e Cowper, 
Such was the pathetic language 
of ths jus ly celebrated poet upwardy 
ot 20 years ago, as extracted from his 
oem entitled ** Lhe &xpostulation,” 
dud he lived in the full vigour of 
his powers to behold the dreadful 
volcanic eruption from the wars which 
have aren out of the krench revo 
lution, or bad ie lived to the ‘present 
day to behoid the uational devt, of 
the weight of which he them com 
piaiued, encreased more than four 
fold, in what terms would he have 
amie his sense of the dangers of 
his Country ? 


In addition to the dangerous de. 
lusions which he points oul, we ma 
add another, the facility with wich 
we suffer datletres to be duped by 
such information: as flatters our pre: 
iugdices. ‘The fabricators of news in 
more destrous to 
promote the sale of their papers by 
teiling what they think will be pleasing 
to their readers, than to undertake 
the unwelcome task of ‘depicting our 
rea! situation, encourage this deceptive 


view. ‘The current of events has been 
generally unfavourable, and ‘yet the 
people have been Jéd on, vear after 


‘ear, with false hope 5, and‘no sooner’S 
Hefeat confirmed, than our news writes 
Iminedimeiy nll their columns’ with 
Vague reports, tending to raise fab 
Ropes, aud to biunt the poignancy 
of ‘repret for past miscarriages. fF 
artitices have been’ so otten used, it 
is astonishing that the people render 
stch facile eredit to the ‘delusive dar 
dreams + we consider this predisposition 
to creduijiy to be the epidemic 
the dav, aud feel it our duty to wan 
our readers against chis proneness ‘t 
believe weil of our state even i 
opposition tothe clearest de smonstratios 
ot conviction: ° 

—‘* Another tale soon shall arise, 
Another day salute onreyes, 

As siniling, and as fair as she, 

And make as many promises; 

Bat do not thou the tale beheve, 
TYheyr’e sisters al), andpil deceive?” 
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Protected by or insular state, we 
have hittie to tear from the over- 
woeiming influence of Bonaparte, if 
we avail ourselves of out situatron 
aad keep ourselves trom intermeddling 
in the attairs of tne Continent, an 
by. wise concessions and salutary re- 
forms promote unanimity at home. 
Since toe fatal commencement of the 
war iv 1793, our interference on the 
Continent has been untavourable to 
oursetves, and ruimous to our allies. 
Bonaparte uses other means than merely 
the power of toe sword to effectuate 
his purposes. fie introduces salutary 
retorins, und ameliorates the con- 
dition of the lower classes of the 
community, in Spain he abolishes 
the inquisition, and Jessens the number 
of the convents. ‘Lhese alterations 
are not solely etiected by his power 
as a conqueror, but as they meet 
the wishes of the people over whom 
he or his newly created Kings assume 
dominion, and as they relieve them 
from former oppressions, he has a 
powerful auxiliary in their good will 
and their secret wishes for hissucces* 
“The universal Spanish nation” did 
not vigorously oppose him. = ‘This 
important trutl was strongly impressed 
in the correspondence of the lamented 
tor a time some 
uupression was made on the public 
mud, but the effeet was speedily 
obliterated by the efforts of a venal 
press seconding the popular disposition 
were again 
told of the noble straggles of Spanish 
patriotism in the cause of thew de- 
loved Ferdinand. But to these who 
are disposed to see and judge for 
themselves, this flimsy web of sophistry 
is again broken by the recent letter 
of general Blake, giving an account 
ot the shameful and treacherous retreat 
Of the Spaniards. Sir John Moore's 
Statement has thus received unwelcomed 
confirmation, At Rome Bonaparte has 
taken away the temporal power of 
the Pope, and confined him to his 
Spiritual functions. Hle has also a- 
bolished the inquisition and the. right 
of asylum, by wach criminals escaped 
‘fom the justice of the Jaws. It is 
Most probable that all these alterations 
were brought about by the. ‘heart 
Consent of the. people; a few cardina 
Hid inquisitors might be dissatisfied 
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with the abridgement of their power, 
but the people,“ their country’s pride,” 
and real support, form the strong 
basis of a government, of which the 
first act was to remove the grievances of 
which they had so just cause tocomplain. 
‘It is mght to receive instruction 
even from an enemy; wecontidently 
hope that if the three estates of our 
legislature would combine with tall 
heart and hand to alleviate the burdens 
of the community, restrain the torrent 
of corruption, redress just grievances, 
remove all unequal disabilities, and 
allow the people a. fair representation 
in their own branch of the legislature, 
we might defy the threats of Bona- 
parte against us, thus rendered com- 
pletely impotent by our unanimity, 
and our consequent internal strength. 
The advocates for reform, are in our 
view the best friends to stability. 
On the Yth inst. a meeting of the 
freeholders of the county of Middlesex 
was held at Hackney. Major Cart- 
wright introduced the subject of 
pirliamentary reform in’ a long ap- 
propriate speech, and concluded by 
wweving resolutions in favour of it, 
which, and a petition to the house 
of commons — aiterwards proposed, 
were with very few dissentients finally 
agreed to. He likewise proposed a 
petition to the king, but which was 
for the present rejected. We subjoia 
the resolutions and sincerely wish 
that the adoption of them, or similar 


_ones may become general. Many 
sound arguments in favour of. this 
most necessary reform were adduced 


by Major Cartwright, who pointed 
out in strong terms the inconsistent 
reasoning of the Karl of Selkirk, who 
in his late pamphlet has become the 
advocate of the borough-monger sys- 
tem, and showed that the real land. 
marks of the constitution had been 
removed by this imiquitous system 
of selling seats in parliament. Mir. 
Bentley adduced many instances of 
peculation, and the enormity o! charges 
in the public accounts, which had 
arisen from the present lax system, 
and the want. of vigilance in the 
house of commons not being the 
watchful guardians of the public purse. 
Among other flagrant enormitres he 
mentioned a charge ot 735/. as fees 
of office tor paying .10,000/. te» Dr. 
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Jenner, the well merited parliamentary 
remuneration for his successtul labours 
in the cause of vaccination 

In the course Of the discussion, which 
took place at this meeting. Mr. Hare 
Jownsend alo produced the tollowing 
statement of the charges payavle ou 
bis farin renting 1604. per annum, 


Rend tax «...6« 16°88 
Property tax... Jt 6 4 
Poor rates ..... 47 5 10 
Great tithes .... 39 2 6 
Litile tithes .... 11 5 #O 


County Mee « cis sn 40 87° 
Church rate .... 113 6 
——————— 


£157 18 10 

He was lately called upon by the 
lay impropriator of the parish of 
Gsodalmin, for an increase of uthes. 
‘This he called a finishing pull, which 
by extreme tension must break the 
bow at last ; such is the present weight 
of taxation! 

It remains to be seen how far this 
example of Middlesex will be fol- 
lowed by other counties in the 
united empire ; unless the people are 
generally uuanimous in their demands 
on this subject, we may be certain 
that parliament in the next session 
will8continue to scout the idea of 
retorin. 

We likewise subjoin the resolutions 
of the Common Council of the City 
ef London, in which instead of re- 
tracting their former vote of thanks 
in favour of Colonel Wardle, as a 
few were desirous of doing, they 
have given to him additional thanks 
for his perseverance in_ his struggles 
against corruption, In this instance 
the eiforts of the advocates for abuses 
have recoiled on themselves, and 
they have been only the unwilliag 
instruments of placing additional 
honours on the brows of the man, 
wh@ in this instance, let his demerits 
in other cases be as they may, has 
deserved well of his country. 

We understand that Coionel Wardle 
has declared his intentions of — prose- 
euting Mary Ann Clarke for perjury 
on the late trial. But m what way 
soever this eveat turn out, werepeat 
our former opinion, that the authen- 
ucity of the charges againstthe Duke 
ul Logk is agt invalidated; tor they 








are net to be judged of by he 
credibility, but by the zrrefragabi 
collateral evidence, which came oyt 
in the course of tue investigation, 

It is a curious subject of inquiry 
by what means this noted fady ha 
now become an agent in tne hand 
of the opposite party and has in 
dustriousiy been used by the aati- 
relormers as an engine in their cause, 
When the subject of the — bargain 
she made for the suppression of her 
bovk is more fuily devesoped. it may 
probably be found, that her late 
conduct is ta conformity to the em 
gavement she then entered into, and 
forms a part of the servic s, for which, 
and for the suppression of tier ‘* family 
secrets,” it is said by annuities and 
Otherwise, she has received the en 
ormous sum of 20,000/.—5She has tlius 
extorted from the tears, and the 
party views of some, a mucli larger 
suin than she claimed as an act. ot 
Justice. 

We are told that a reconciliation 
has taken place among the junior 
itembers of the royal family and a 
the seal of reconcihation, the Prince 
of Wales ata dioner which he gave 
at Brighton, in honour of his birth 
day, when Colonel Fitzpatrick, Richard 
B. Sheridan and other members of 
parliament were present, gave tle 
health of the Duke of York, with the 
following curious addition, —“* May tie 
army never have a less able commander 
in chief, nor the old saldier a worse 
friend.” Kut we trust the peopie wil 
not be led aside to forget the glaring 
corruptions which lately forced them 
selves into notice in the army de 
partment, nor be Jed to pardon of 
palate meretricious influence in pre 
curing CommMissio: s. 

As a nation we appear to be rapidly 
adopting a military character. Among 
the miercantiie classes, conversatim 
assumes a military tone, and the die 
cussion of politics seems narrowing 
to one point, the praise of mulitaty 
heroisin, to the exclasion of the mor 
appropriate business of the peacelil 
citizen watching with constitutiond 
jealousy the scnemes of the politica 
** Lhings as they are,” and “ Peace ® 
our day,” as a mean tor indulging® 
the wonted ljuxeries, are the pr 
vailing accents, aod with toasting @ 
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healths or the memories of military 
or naval commanders form a_ large 

rtion of modern convivial conver- 
sation. But is this what the tines 
require ? ‘| he approaching crisis re- 
quires the bracing ot a sterner morality, 
to escape the whirlwind, which has 
swept away so many old establish- 
ments on the Continent. We deprecate 
our nation becoming totally military, 
and all the train of evils consequent 
on such an order of things. Let us 
rather study the arts of peace, by se- 
curing ourselves by wise precautionary 
regulations in our domestic situation ; 
and giving all a common interest in 
the general weal. By such a line of 
procedure, and by becoming practical 
reforming politicians, and not military 
talkers, isthe security oi the united 
empire most likely to be etfected. 
Radical reform, both economical and 
political is our best protection against 
the overwhelming legions of France, 
and to this yet untried source of strength, 
we wish especially to be the instru- 
ments of turning the public attention. 

SCOTLAND. 

At Paisley, as well as at some places 
in England, riots have taken place 
among the local militia. Some of the 
rioters at Pawley were taken up, and 
sentenced to be whipped—but in the 
execution of this sentence the ofiicers 
were attacked by a number of wo- 
men, and compelled to retreat. ‘The 
present state of Europe being forced 
to assume so much of the military 
character, gives room to portentous 
forebodings that military riots may 
often be dreaded. 

IRELAND, 

Sedulously attentive to the concerns 
of our native isle, and to the rise and 
fall of public spirit on the scale of the 
political thermometer, we congratu- 
late our country on the conduct of the 
Associate Anti-Burgher Synod of Se- 
eeders in Ireland, at their meeting held 
lately in Beltast. A question was pro- 
posed, whether if the regium donum 
Were olfered to them, coupled with 
the plan of classification, and other ob- 
Hoxious terms, it would be right of 
em to accept of it? The question 
“as Unaniinously determined in the 
hegative. We think they are entitled 
'o the thanks of their country for this 
“stance of self-denial, more especially 

SELPAST MAG, NO. XIII. 
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as we understand the present incomes 
of many of them are extremely li- 
mited, and in several instances, less 
than the amount expected to be con- 
ferred by the allowance from goveri- 
ment. A people imbued with the 
principles of freedom tend to make 
a priesthood of a similar cast, as an 
enlightened and virtuous peopie would 
compel the government to display the 
like qualities: for in all cases both in 
churches and states, the rulers may be 
considered as marking the index of the 
state of public opinion, the influence 
of which for any long continuance, 
they are unable to resist. 

‘he cause of favouritism in the 
county of Armagh has lately received 
a severe check, by the trial and exe- 
cution of Alexander Bell, an account 
of which is given from an authentic 
source among the domestic occur- 
rences of this month, ‘lhe judge (Ba- 
ron M‘Clelland) who presided at the 
trial, reprobated in strong terms, the 
permitting of so atrocious an offender 
to continue unpunished for upwards of 
three years. We trust that this in- 
stance of even-handed justice, though 
so dreadful in its stroke, — will 
have the effect of allaying the party 
feuds which have so long distracted 
the county of Armagh, and which, to 
its pre-eminent disgrace, first origi- 
nated there, and have since been che- 
rished by many to the present day, 
The event of this trial will, we trust, 
give confidence to the one party, that 
they may reasonably look for the 2 
tection of equal laws equitably admi- 


_nistered, and that the other party will 


be convinced, that the power of fae 
vouritism, or party influence, will 
not be able to protect them in the 
violation of the laws. Government 
resisted an application to have the sen- 
tence changed into transportation for 
life, from a conviction, that it was ne- 
cessary, by a severe exaiple, to en- 
force the due and impartial adininistra- 
tion of the laws in that county. 

We hear, that at Omagh, some se- 
rious disturbances have lately taken 
place between some Yeomen and 
Orangemen, and a party of the King’s 
county militia, which afford another 
ore of the dangers to be appre- 
ended from the prevailing increase of 
a military system pervading so large a 
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portion of our population. In the pre- 
sent instance, this tendency to danger 
was still farther increased by the highly 
injudicious stimulus of party politics, 


se > 
OFFICIAL DOCUMENTS. 


Ala rweting of the Freeholders of the co’ nty of 

Midde sex, heidat —l whey on the 9th inst. 

Ir WAS RESOLVED, 

Thatina petition presented to, and enter- 
ed onthe Journals of the House of Com- 
monson the 6th of May,1793, it was aver- 
red, and offered to be proved at the bar, 
‘that 154 individuals (Peers and others) 
did, by their own authority, appointor 
procure the return of S307 members of that 
house (enelasive of those trom Scotland) 
who were thus cnabled to decide all ques- 
tions iu the name ot the whole peopl of 
Great Britain.” 

That ina report lately presented to the 
said House, it appears that a large pro- 
portion of the members thereof are place- 
men and pensioners, depe ndant on the 
crown. 

That in a petition presented to the said 
House, and entered on its Journals, on the 
9th of Ly cember, 1790, it was averred, 
that ‘seats therein were as notoriously 
rented and bought as the standings for 
cattle at a fair,” which assertion was then 
reser ted in that house as “fseandalous and 
libetious.” Rat when Lord Castlereagh 
Was, Ou the Lit’ of H 1V last, accused of 
howe s@td a se he was sercened from 
punishment onthe plea of the extreme 
notorety of th practi 3.@ practice wWhiel 
various of its members unblushingly justi- 
fied. 

That when seats in the Commons-house 
of Parliament are bought and sold, the 
people, them laws and liberties, are bought 
and sold. 

That while these corruptions continue to 
exist, the people are deprived of their law- 
fulshare of the covernment, by repre- 
sentation in the Conmons-houase of par- 
lament, Which share has been usurped by 
a corrupt and unconstitational oligar- 
chy of borough-moncers, 

‘That Reformon constitutional principles 
encouraces to hope that the Expenses, 
cisorders and tumults attending elections 
would be avoided—the mghts and lil 
of the pe oOple secured—'axes reduced——the 
unequal and grievous impositions of the 
property tax remoy ed, and future burthens 
prevented, corruption then would be no 
louger necessary, much less avowed to 
be necessary for the aduiinistration of pub- 
he affairs. 

That the king and his people have but 


erties 


one interest, but borough-mongers hat, 
an interest separate from each, and iy. 
mical to both, and as a complete Reforp 
in the representation, is the only mean; 
of destroying the corrupt influence of th 
latter, so it is particularly requisite jg 
these times for the preservation of both 
king and people, 


That the thanksof this meeting be civen 
to Sir F. Burdett, bart. for calling on the 
house to take into consideration the neces. 
sity of Reform in the representation ; that 
he be requested to renew his motion early 
in the text session, And that we recom. 
mend to counties, cities, large towns, and 
boroughs, to press the subject on the at. 
tention of the house of commons, by ree 
pectful and earnest petitions. 


Tt was moved and seconded that a peti. 
tion be presented to the honourable House 
of Commons, which petition having been 
read and agreed to, it was resolved— 

That the petition now read be signed 
bythe sheritfs and freehoiders, and deliver 
ed to George Byng, esq. to be presented 
to the house. 

That George Byng, esq. and William 
Mellish, esq. our representatives in par. 
liament, are hereby instructed to support 
the same. 

That the thanks of this meeting be given 
to George By Ug, Esq. One of our represeue 
tatives, for his general conduct in partias 
ment, and for his efforts in favour of a 
constitutional reform in the representas 
tion.—(carricd unanimously.) 

That the Thanks of this meeting be 
given to Joshua Jonathan Sinith, esq. and 
Claudius Stephen Hunter, esq. the high 
sheriFof the county, for their attention 
to the freeholders, in so promptly calling 
this meeting, and for theiv impartial con- 
duct in the chair this day—(carried una- 
nimoustly,) 

That an address to his Majesty be no# 
read and considered. 

The address to the king having been 
read ; 

Tt was resolved, 

That this court haviee already deter 
mined to present a petition to the House of 
Commons, any further petition or address 
is at present uanecessary. 

That the above resolutions be signed b¥ 
the sheriff, and published in the news 
papers, 

J. J. Smyta, 
Craupis S. Hunter, 


. Sheriff. 


That the thanks of this meeting be giver 
to Major Cartwright, for his perseverante 
and ability inthe cause of parliamentary 
reform, 
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LONDON, 
Guildhall Meeting, 
FLOWER, MAYOR, 


A Common Council, holden in the 
Chamber of the Guildhall of the City of 
Loodov, on Tuesday the Ist day of 
August, 1309, 

Resolved. That this Court did, on the 6th 
day of April last, express its thanks and 
cratitude to GwytliamM Lioyvo WaARDLE 
esq. for his conduct in bringing forward 
aud substantigting serious charges against 
the late Commander in Chief, which, not- 
withstanding the n ajority in his favour in 
the House of Commons, compelled his re- 

That no circumstance hassince 
l}which cantn any manne7y lessen 
the importanee of that investigation, im- 
peach his motives, or affect the merits of 
the case. On the contrary, his unwearie 
edexcitions, perseverance and fortitude, 
inder unexampled threats and diflicult.es, 
have developed a scene of scandalous a- 
buse and corruption, not onlyin the army, 
but in various departments of the State. 


S7Tnation 


erancni? 
LVANs pire 
3 


That it has heen discovered by the said 
investigation, that these abuses have ex- 
tended, not only to the disposal of Chureh 
and Fast India Patronage, but also to the 
Qisposal of Scats in the Legislature, and 
charges have been brought forward and 
proofs offered, implicating in such corrapt 
und illegal traflic Lord Viscount Castle- 
reagh, the Honourable Spencer Perceval 
and the Honourable Henry Wellesley, all 
Members of the House, and then and now 
holding ostensible situations in his Ma- 
lesty’s Government, a traflie which, in the 
language of the Speaker of the House of 
Commons * would bring a greater scandal 
upon the parliament and the Nation than 
this country Las ever known since Par- 
lament has had an existence.” 


ation has also led 
said Lord Castle- 
,one of his Majesty’s Secretaries of 
“tate, and late President of the Board of 
Cont roul, did, in flagrant breach of his 
duty asa BMiniste ir, abuse of his patronage 
and gross violation of the Constitutivn, 
piace a writership in the hands of Lord 
Clancarty, a Meinber of the same Board, 

forthe purpose of o! btaining for bim a Seat 
in Parlame ‘nt; which fect the said Lord 
Castlereagh hae himself admitted, and 
potwithstanding there appeared a smaller 
majority in his favour, than appeared in 
favoar ofthe Duke of Y ork, in manifest 


That the said investi¢ 


tot] 


the discove rv that the 


reach 


injustice to his Royal Highness, and gross 
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insult to the Nation, the said Lord Castle- 
reagh still retains his official situation. 


That these attacks upon the vital prin- 
ciples of the Constitation have been made 
without punishment er censure; ald mo- 
tions for inquiry into such practices have 
been tejegied, upon the alleged frequen- 
ey and yotoriety of them 5. and Parhament 
has thereby, as well as by passing a Bill 
to prevent the sale of Seats in that House, 
recognised and aekuowledged the corrapt 
influence under which it has been calied 
together, aud exercised its functions, 

That it was stated by Mr. Wardle, thal 
therowas an Office publicly kept ope u for 
the Sale of places under Government, and 
aithough such statement, When made, aniy 
excited the derision of Ministers and the 
Iiouse, it has since appeared that the 
above statement was correct; and his 
Majesty’s Ministers have indicted and 
convicted several persons concerned there« 
ip, and such practices were declared in 
the seid indictment to have atendency to 
degrade, vilify and traduce and bring into 
contempt, the Administration of the 
Country. 

That by various statements which Mr, 
Wardle has lately submitted to Parlia- 
ment, it appears, that by a correction of 
the frauds, abuses, corruption and peculas 
tion, which have been found to exist in 
every branch of the publie expenditure to 
which inquiry has extended, and a wise 
and honest application of our resources, 
the people might be relieved from heavy 
and oppresive burthens, if not wholly from 
that inquisitorial and most griévous of all 
imposts, the Tax upor Income, That his 
conduct on this occasion seems to have 
drawn upon bim, in a high degree, the 
malice and rancour of those whoare in- 
terested in the continuance of these ab- 
uses, 

That in the opinian af this Court, indi. 
viduals who devate their exertions to- 
wards exposing apd correcting public a- 
buses, ave at all times entitled to the sup- 
port and protection of the country, pare 
ticularly at the present moment, when 
there appears au unabating effart on the 
part of those notorivusly under the in- 
fluence of Government, or who participate 
inthe existing frauds, corruptions and 
peculations, tocry down, vilify and tra- 
duce every man who has courage and in- 
tegrity to expose such practices, in order 
to mislead the public, and divert their 
attention from these great evils. 


WoobgHorpe, 
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PUBLIC OCCURRENCLS. 





BRITISH, 


Tast month a trial before lord Fllenbo- 
rouch, was inserted, respecting the pomp 
of heraldry, and the follies connected with 
this scenee; this month we insert a 
trial occasioned by fox hunting. By 
this amusement of the higher classes, 
the working part of the community 
ure also induced to become idle, while 
the industrious farmer suffers by his 
hedges being broken, and his land being 
trodden down by the equestrians, the pe- 
destrians and the quadrupeds engaged in 
such pursuits. An instance is afforded by 
this trial, that such damage cannot be 
committed with impunity. 


HERTFORD ASSIZES. 


Georce Earl of Essex vy. the honourable and 
reverend Wilham Capel. Before Lord 
Elienborouzh and a special Jury. Mon- 
day, July 24, 1809. 

This was a cause which excited a consi- 
derable degree of interest, and there was 
scarcely a gentleman of rank for many 
miles round, who did not attend forthe 
purpose of hearing it. 

Mi. Sergeant Shepherd addressed the 
jury on the part of the plaintiff in a 
most able and eloquent speech, He la- 
mented that the jury should be called up- 
onto decide a question of this nature be- 

ween two persons who stoodin so near 

a degree of relationship to each other, 

but inasmuch asthe earl of Essex was 

under the uvecessity of bringing this ac- 
tion, for the purpose of protecting himself 
in the enjoyment of his property, and as 

Mr. Capel had stood forward as the mana- 

ger and principal person of the Berkeley 

hunt, he had rendered it absolutely neces- 
sary, that he should be the tirst person at- 
tacked by the earl of Bssex. The com- 
plaint was, that the defendant had com- 
mitted a trespass in breaking and entering 
his crounds, called Cashiobury Park, and 
with horses and hounds destroying the 
grass and herbage and breaking down his 
fences. The defendant justified himself 
this way—He said, that he had started a 
fox on other cround, which was not the 
property of the eurl of Essex, and that 
the fox being a noxious animal and lable 
to do mischief, he for the purpose of kil- 
ling and destroying him, and as the most 
effectual means of doing so, broke and en- 
tered the park with hounds and horses, 
and hunted the fox. The answer of the 
earl of Essex to this was, that the de- 
fendant’s object was notto destroy the 


fox, and that if it was so, Lunting wa 
not the most effectual means of killing 
the animal ; but that on the contrary, 
his motive was the amusement and dive. 
sion afforded by the chase. The learned 
Sergeant observed, that the object pro. 
fessed by the defendant in his plea was 
perfectly ridiculous and absurd; he 
would have it supposed, that himself and 
the gentlemen composing the Berkeley 
hunt, had associated themselves not for 
the'r amusement or diversion, but for the 
pure patriotic desire of destroving thee 
noxious animals; the defendant would 
have the jury believe, that clergymen 


were descending from their pulpits, bank. | 


ers neglecting their counting-houses, 
brewers ranning away from their brewer. 


ies, and all flocking from London, for no © 


other purpose than te confer the obligation 
on the people of Herts of freeing the 
country from noxious vermin. — So far 
from it being their object to destroy foxes, 
he rather thought if they were to start a 
fox, and some man happening to havea 
guntn his hand was to fal) in with their 
patriotic motive, and was to shoot the 
fox, he would meet with but /enfen enter. 
tainment. In fact, every one knew that 
their object was the diversion of the chase 
and that they did not care three farthings 
whether the fox was killed or not, except 
fur the triumph of his brush. The object 
of rooting them out of the country was 4b 
surd, for every one knew they wished 
to increase them in order to have the 
pleasure of running them to death; but 
to put it beyond all doubt in this case, be 
should prove that lord Essex, as one @ 
the proprietors of land, bad employed? 
man to take the most effectual mode o 
killing foxes, which was by catching thea 
ina trap, or shooting them with a gua; 
these two modes Mr. Capel did not like, 
and he spoke to the man apon the subject, 
but the man was steady, and he wento 
shooting wherever his bullets would reach 
and catching wherever his traps woulé 
take. Mr. Capel then said, ‘ I dont 
ask you not to destroy the foxes; but! 
will tell you what, Twill send you a bat 
rel of ale to drink success to the Berkelé 
hunt.” Now, when aman said to am 
ther, “ I do not ask you to do a partie 
lar thing,’’ it was generally the most & 
pressive way of indicating a wish to batt 
it done,—It put him in mind of a sto 
of a quaker, who being on board of 2 S0f 
-—a merchant ship ; the master obse 
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tohim, that there was aFrench row-boat 
coming towards them, no doubt witha 
design to board them ; but, added the 
master, With ao appropriate oath or two, 
“P}i run the fellows down”—the quaker 
said, “Oh! surely, you woutdo sucha 
wicked thing as to destroy so many poor 
people’s lives’—-"* Yes, but I will, ex- 
claimed the master”—“ [ would not,” re- 
plied the quaker, ** for the world ; but I 
will teil thee what, friend, if I was in- 
clined to do such a thing, I would starboard 
my heim? —the master did starboard the 
helm, and the boat was ran down, The 
learned Sergeant repeated that the object 
of the defendant and the Berkeley club, 
was, to preserve foxes in order to hunt 
them. Very like raising the devil for the 
purpose of laying him, After some other 
general observations, he concluded by 
expressing his perfect confidence, that 
the verdict of the jury would prevent a 
repetition of the injury. 

Two witnesses, one of the name of 
Richard Pugh, his lordship’s bailiff, and 
Join Hollinshead, his lordship’s game 
keeper, clearly proved the facts of the 
ease, andthe late witness distinctly sta- 
ted, that he had been asked by the de- 
tendant, Mr. Capel, not to destroy foxes. 

Lord Ellenborough interrupted the fur- 
ther progress of the cause, observing, 
thatit was a coutention against all nature 
and conviction. Could it be supposed 
that gentlemen hunted forthe purpose of 
killing vermin and not for their diver- 
sion? Could the jury be desired to say up- 
on their oaths that the defendant was ac- 
tuated by any other motive than a desire 
toenjwy the pleasures of the chase ?—he 
had wished to suffer the cause to goto a 
certain extent before he expressed his o- 
pinion upon the subject. Even if the 
dogs might be allowed to run, was there 
any pretence for saying, that where the 
dogs did not go, any person could ride 
and break down the fences—The de- 
tendant said, that he had not committed 
the trespass forthe sake of the diversion 
of the ehase, but as the only effectual 
way of Killing and destroying the fox.— 
Now, could any man of common sense 
hesitate in saying, that the principal mo- 
uve was not killing vermin, but? the 
sport? It wasa sport the law of the 
land would not justify, and there should 
not be anew law of the land accommoe 
dated tothe pleasures and amusements of 
these gentlemen. The pleasures of the 
Chase mizht be taken when there was the 
Consent of others who were injared by 
them, but they must be subservient to 
such consent, There might be such a 
Busance by a noxious animal as would 
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justify the attempt to destroy him, by 


rupning him to his earth, but that would 
not justity the digging tor him afterwards. 
that had been settled to be law—-but even 
if an animal might be pursued with dogs it 
did not follow that fifty or sixty persons 
had therefore a right to trespass on other 
people's lands. He could not see what 
there was in the case of Fentham v. 
Grunday, Ist. term reports, to warrant 
the opinion that any person might follow 
the hounds over the lands of another.— 
He had looked into that case, and had re- 
ferred to the others quoted in it. Even 
in the case chiefly relyed on, it wag stat- 
ed that a man might not bunt for his 
pleasure or profit, but only to destroy 
such noxious animals as were injurious 
to the common weal ; therefore, the good 
to the public wast be the governing mo- 
tive. He would ask the jury, whether 
that could have been the motive of the 
defendant ? The last witness had express¢ 
ly stated, that he wished rather to nourish 
these noxious animals than destroy them. 

Mr. Serjeant Best.—After what your 
lordship has said, I will not occupy the 
time of your lordship or the jury with one 
word more. 

Lord Ellenborough.—There should be 
nominal damages; it is only meant to 
quiet a right—the plaintiff’s counsel tell 
me they will be satisfied with nominal 
damages, therefore nominal damages will 
do. Ifthis trespass is repeated it will be 
a different thing. 

The Jury consulted a short time, and 
returned a verdict for the plaintiff, with 
forty shillings damaves. 

The foreman stated, that it was the 
wish of the jury to give exemplary da- 
maces, but understanding that his lord- 
ship and the plaintiff aequiesced, they 
had only given forty shillings. 

Lord Elenborough.-—You do very right 
to find forty shillings—though in this case, 
as there is a special justification on the 
record, one’shilling damages would an- 
swer the purpose of carrying the costs, 
&c. I should, however, still advise the 
damages to be forty shillings, but that 
there are seven other actions depending, 
and the effeet of your verdict would be 
not to give one forty shillings, but forty 
shillings seven times over.—-One shilling 
damages will answer every purpose, and 
I shall, if necessary, certify that the 
trespass was wilful and malicious, 

The jury then altered their verdict to 
one shilling damages. 

The counsel for the plaintiff were—Mr. 
Serjeant Shepherd, Mr. Garrow, and 
Mr. Harrison; attorney, Mr. Wilkin- 
son, Red-Lienu-Square ~and for the de- 
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fendant, Mr serjeant Best, Mr. Mary- 
att, and Mr. Stewart ; attorney, 
Messrs. Robinson, Piceadilly, 


THE FARL OF ESSEX V. GOSLING, Esa. 
This was a cause of the same descrip- 
tion, and the counse) for the defendants 
consented that a similar verdict should be 
recorded, This trial finished the assizes, 


NATIONAL VACCINE ESTABLISHMENT. 


The board of the NationalVaccine Estab- 
lishment,feel it incumbent on them to put 
the public an their guard against the conta. 
prion ofthe small pox, of which they have re- 
ceived accounts from the following places, 
in many of which the disease is stated to 
be epidemical: Painswick; Southam ; 
Wigany Lyan; Thorne; Egham; Nar- 
berth; Brighton; Plymouth; Caernar- 
yon; Cambridge; Yoxtford; Hinckley, 
Maidenhead; Ware; Chesterfield; Mar- 
ket-stseet ; Keynsham; Barkway ; Col- 
chester; Cardiff; Crewkern; Littlehamp- 
ton; Beaumaris; Malden; Cirencester; 
Ludlow ; Burton ov Trent ; Lee. 

They have besiles the satisfaction of 
assuring the public, that vaccination con- 
tinues to be attended with unabated suc- 
Cess. O1, Leicester-square. 

The number of deaths by the small 
pox, in London, in the year 1802, was 
Sil, 

By means of vaccination the number 
of deaths by the small pox in London, 

Lie) 

In consequence of prejudice raised a- 
gainst vaccination, the deaths by small 
pox, in London, increased to 1655. 

Itappears by the report of the college 
of physicians, that one-tenth part or 
more of the whole mortality in London, 
is occasioned by the small pox, and that 
the contagion is constanUy increased by 
the practice of inoculation, 

¥ aecination is proved to be so effectual 
a preventive of the infection of the 
stnall pox, that if once generally adopt- 
ed, there is every reason to belie ve, 
thatin a few years the small pox will 
be as rare in this country as the 
plague. 

St. James’ Park has been crowded with 
visitors, attracted there by the creat 
numberof Spanish sheep, amounting to 
upwards of 1200, which are grazing in 
the meadows at the west side of the 
rourt, immediats ly opposite the Queen’s 
house. These Merino sheep were, a few 
days ago landed at Deptiord, as a pres- 
ent to his Majesty from the Spanish 
government, ‘They were driven to town 
by Spanish shepherds, and were shorn 
previons to their heing shipped, to pre- 
vent them from being too much heated 


while on board the ship, and for the 
purpose of cleanliness or suffering by 
the flv. They are in shape much lke 
the Welch sheep, but larger; yet not 
so large as any English sheep. They 
are amazingly tractable, and attend to 
the call of their shepherds. The dogs 
that attend them never worry them, 
like our sheep dogs, but act rather as 
their guides and protectors. The shep. 
herds when occasion requires, bleed them 
near the head with great dexterity, us. 
ing for the purpose an instrument re 
sembling a razor. 

The shepherds, who were six in num 
ber, have a very interesting appearance, 
They are of a very dark eomplexion, 
strong and well made, and in the visage 
are of a Moorish cast. ‘They have most 
intelligent countenances, a quick eye, 
converse with flippancy, with those who 
speak to them in Spanish, and some of 
them are very intelligent. In their dress 
they are alike. Whey wear a scarlet 
sash round their middle, rough jackets, 
boots, and large Spanish bats. Their 
deportment is graceful, and they walk 
much more like gentlemen, than our 
Bond-street Loungers ; and when they sa 
lute their superiors, it is with a very 
becoming and superior air. From this 
sample of the Spanish peasantry, they 
must be a people capable of the greatest 
attainments and most noble ach:evements, 
if their government had been a_ good 
one, as they have talents and physical 
strength that would bid defiance to any 
power that dare to invade their country 
ov pollute their soil. 

Friday night, August 11th, about nine 
o'clock, the streets of Glasgow were 
brilliantly illuminated by a meteor, or 
ball of fire. Its passage was almost in 
stantaneous, and the appearance was 
very similar to that which would have 
been produced by inflaming a quantity 
of gun-powdes at a considerable height. 

On the afternoon of Friday, 11th iust. 
came on, at Inverness, a dreadful storm 
of thunder and lightning, accompanied 
by a heavy fall of rain, and in several 
parts of the country with hailstones of aa 
uncommonly large size. I am sorry 
learn, that the corn has consequently 
heen lodged in many places, and that 
considerable damage bas otherwise bees 
sustained. A tremendous water spout 
was observed to burst to the eastward @ 
Dingwall, and T am informed that abavt 
40 sheep were killed by the lightning ® 
the Aird, and that from 20 to 30 share 
the same fate in Urquhart. 

A beautiful male tyger, a tyger 
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several sheep, from the Cape of Good 
Hope, a land and sea_ tortoise, to- 
gether with many other orental qua- 
drupeds, brought home by Sir Ied- 
ward Pellew, were landed on Ibuts- 
day at the custom-house quay, Ply- 
mouth. Ihe tyger was so tame, that 
a seaman fed it through the streets 
with a small rope, and the children 
stroked it over the back without the 
jeast danger of being hurt. 

The skeleton of a Mammoth, in high 
preservation (being the second) was 
lately found on the coast of the White 
Sea, at the mouth of the river ‘Tana. 

A physician of the name of Gortz 
was publicly executed last month at 
Berlin. Hewas a man of extensive 
practice, and had acquired consider- 
able reputation in his profession, as 
well as anoble fortune. The circum- 
stances, however, which led to his 
disgraceful end, are briefly these: ‘The 
only daughter of Baron Goeler, of the 
Prussian Beard of Finance, was placed 
under his care, for the eradication of 
a scrophulous complaint. His skill soon 
relieved the young lady; but aftera 
short time, the disorder returned. He 
then declared to the father, whose con- 
fidence he had acquired, that unless 
the daughter was more immediately 
under his eye, he could not answer 
for her complete cure. ‘lhe Baron 
upon this representation, agreed to 
her residing some time in the house 
of Gortz, who was a married nan ; and 
in this situation the latter found means 
to abuse the confidence reposed in him, 
by seducing the young lady. Dreading 
the manifestation of his guilt, and sen- 
sible that his patient’s situation would 
hot admit of much longer concealment, 
he prescribed a medicine which ope- 
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rated with much violence, and after a 
few days terminated herexistence. Pre- 
viously to her dissolution, however, she 
made known her shame. Gortz was 
immediately apprehended and exa- 
mined, He denied the crime imputed 
to him, and declared that his — pre- 
scription was intended to relieve her 
pain. No evidence could be adduced 
of his guilt. ‘The deceased did not 
exhibit any appearance of being poison- 
ed; and the medicine, on being ana- 
lysed, was found to contain no ingre- 
dient of that nature. But several 
physicians, having given their opinion, 
that they did not think that a man 
of Gortz’s experience could have given 
the medicine for any other than a ma- 
lignant purpose, the judges decided 
against him. His family has been ba- 
nished the Prussian territory. 

Married,.. At Hatfield, after three years 
courtship, Mr. Woodyear, an amorous 
youth of 81, to Miss R. Bradford, aged 16. 

Died....Matthew Bolton, esq. aged 81, 
the respectable head of the celebrated 
Soho manufactory, Birmingham, whose 
exertions in the improvement of the me- 
chanical arts, bave done so much honour 
to himself, and have proved so advanta- 
geous to his country. 

Died..,.At lyvine, in the 89th year of 
his age, Charles Fleming, esq. of Mont- 
gomerytield. At an early period of his 
hile he went on the expedition to Cartha- 
gena, under Admiral Vernon, as a surgeon 
inthe navy. When the fleet returned to 
Jamaica, his ship, with many others, 
was lost to the dreadful hurricane that 
happened at that time; he then came to 
Europe, but was taken on his passage, 
and carried into Morlaix, from whence 
he soon after came over, and settled in 
Irvine as a surgeon (in the year 1745) 
where he continued to practice till within 
a year or two of his death. 
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ULSTER. 

With pleasure we notice the first 
Quarterly Meeting of the Newry Read- 
"B Society was held on the 2d instant, 
in the Assembly-rooms. ‘The business 
*35 fransacted with the greafest unani- 
‘ity, This infant establishment pro- 
"Sts well; and the commencement 
“8S Acnour to those gentlemen who 


were active in founding it. The of- 
hicers forthis, the first year, are the 
reverends Charles Campbell; A. G. 
Maleolm, and Vernard Maginis—the 
Protestant, Presbyterian, and Catholic 
clergynien. 
ANCIENT MELODIES OF IRELAND. 

It must be gratifying to the pubtic to 

hear, that Mr, Buntixc’s national 
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work, ‘‘ THE MELODIES OF IRELAND,” 
will appear in a few weeks, under all 
the advantages of letter-press and 
cugravings, that the first artists in the 
world can give it. 

We understand, that the proprietors 
of the Belfast and Derry mail coaches 
have formed a connection with some 
geatiemen in’ Downpatrick, and ar- 
rangements are in astate of forward- 
ness to commence running an elegant 
new Day-coach between Belfast and 
Downpatrick, by Comber and killi- 
leagh; to leave Downpatrick at five 
o'clock in the morning, and arrive at 
ten; to leave Belfast at five o’clock in 
the evening, and arrive at Downpatrick 
the same night. 

George Sloan, 194, North-street, 
Beliast, is appointed a Public Notary. 


It is said there is living at Garey, near 
Ballymoney, a goose, the property of Mr. 
J. Camack, a respectable farmer, who a- 
vers that she is now upwards of 40 years 
old, and for the most part of which time 
produced from 40 to 50 eggs each year. 
She regularly hatched one, and somee 
times two broods in the season, until 
the last two years, when owing to her 
great age, and the course of nature, her 
procreative powers must have been ex- 
liowever, trom her external 
appearance, there is reason to conclude 
She may yet live a considerable time 
booger. 

ARMAGH ASS1ZES, sULY, 1809. 

A trial came on which excited consider- 
able interest, before the Hon. Baron 
M’Cleland, in which Alexander Bell 
stood indicted for assaulting James Bir- 
minghbam, with au intent to murder, first 
in Junuary, 1506, in the act of serving 
a magistrate’s summons on said Bell,when 
be drove a bayonet across his face imme- 
diately under bis nose where 54 inches 
broke off and remained for 6 days; and 
lastly, in March L807, waylaying him at 
night, and striking him with a hatchet on 
the head and several parts of his body 
bia & most ferocious and barbarous manner, 
heaving hupapparently dead. It appear. 
edin evidence that no provocation had 
becu given, as not a single word had 
becn utteret by Birmingham on either 
of those occasions ; and that inthe in. 
terval, Bell had several times insulted 
hin by walking through Birmingiam’s 
ficids, carrying a pistol acruss bis wm 
























with the apparent intention of provoking 
him to say something, which might ser. 
asa pretence for more fully satiating by 
vengeance, proving toevery unprejudiee 
wind that be coolly and deliberately 
sought his life. Surgeon Fleming, of 
Banbridge, exhibited in court, the piece o 
the bayonet, which he proved to hav 
taken out of said Birmingham’s face, who, 
during its continuance there had suffered 
extvcmely. It appeared extraordinary 
that such atrocious acts should kaye 
been perpetrated, and the offender suf. 
fered to remain at large for nearly § 
years in a civilized country ; it was, 
however, proved by William Lottie, es, 
of Tanderagee, that he had made r. 
peated attempts with a military force 
to arrest the offender, but had not bees 
able to succeed ; he was at length takes 
in the fair of Banbridge, when remote 
from his partizans, for strange to tell, 
such a man, who had long been an offend. 
er, had many who endeavoured to screen 
him from justice ; and on subsequent in 
quiry it does not appear that any other 
magistrate, though several lived contigu- 
ous made the smallest effort to have soei- 
ety relieved from such a burden. Ab 
ter the evidence was closed, the jury re 
tired for a few minutes, and returneds 
verdict of Guilty. The judge then pr: 
nounced the sentence of the law, order 
ing him to be hanged. 

Application was then made to him t 


have the sentence changed to transporte J 


tion, but he steadily refused, on accour! 
of the atrocity of the case, and the 
lawless state of that part of the coum 
try, where he thought a severe example 
Was necessary, and ordered the execi 
tion to take place inPortadown, the near 
est market town, on Monday, the “thd 
August, 

Afterwards in an appropriate and & 
nergetic speech tothe grand jury on tbs 
subject, and respecting other outrages it 
the vicinity, he pointed out the impr 
priety of conniving at any violation @ 
the laws, urging them to exert themselré 
by offering rewards, &c. for the discover 
ing the perpetrators, and recommendet 
that they should all attend the exec 
tion. 

EXTRACT OF A LETTER FROM TORTADOWS 
' August 7, 180% 

Our town this day exhibited a novel 
and truly awful spectacle, in the exec® 
twn of Alexander Bell, who was tried st 
Armagh Assizes, and whose life was for 
feited to the violated laws of his cowl} 
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fs by repeate dacts of atrocious violence on 
the body of James Birmingham. It 
wight be supposed that sume apprehen- 
os were entertained of a rescue, as 


aking 
Seni. 
z by 
diced 





oe suns 
ately HS the high sheriff was particularly desired 
t, of to attend. He was accompanied by a 
ce of military escort, consisting of a large 
have numberof cavalry, infantry, and several 
who, pieces of artillery ; however, Bell’s ad- 
Fered herents, if any such thing was intended, 
inary either awed by the evident determivation 
have to fully execute the laws, or, from a 
y Sui. conviction that the unhappy sufferer me- 
rly § nted the just punishment of his crimes, 
was, indicated no disposition towards retards 
 e%, iug, or preventing the execution of the 
e Tt sentence, Employing sucha large nuime 
furce herof the military to enforee the civil 
beea laws, might lead us to suppose the country 
taken was reverting towards that state of anar- 
emote chy, and barbarism, which characterized 
tell, it More than a centuryago; {fear this is in 
ffend- a creat measure Swing to the state of our 
creen Be Penal Code which does not sufficiently 
nt in) proportion the punishment to the magui- 
other tude of the ofieuee, whereby delinquents 
ntigu- are often suffered to escape the adequate 
> SOCI- punishment of their crime; for, to a bo- 
Al sot fraught with one spark of genuine phi- 
ry fe lanthropy,or benevolence, what can ap. 
rned a pear more dreadful than the thought of 
) pr depriving a fellow creature of life; who, 
order: be the proper and time! yadministration of 
counsel or correction, wight be rendered 
him to a useful member of society, but who, 
porte- Be wing tothe present defective state of our 
scount FF laws, is suffered to proceed from one gra- 
d the dation of vice to another, until he be- 
Coun comes lost to every virtuous principle.— 
ample i These reflections were naturally suggest- 
execu td by the awful event which bas just 
neat fe 'eken Place, not from any intention of 
ith of Be lling in question the justice of the seu- 
hnee, forif any act short of actual mur- 
ind ¢ er deserves the punishment of death, 
on this fis Certainly did, as the most cruel, and 
es i ‘angunary disposition was manifested 
impr by this unhappy man, who I fear depend- 
ion @ fe “40nthe party to which be belonged, to 
nselves sereen hiun from justice ; it is to be hoped 
scover Be at this awful example may have its due 
vended Weight, and that it may be well consider. 
exec ed that it is by obedience to the laws we 
hauitest our loyalty, and not by the sup- 
pow’. port of any party, 
809. 4 valuable Mineral Water has been lately discoweredin 
- nord } weighbourhood of Dungannon, and hus been ana- 
exech (yeed 4s follows, by an eminent chemist in London > at 
ried st the desire of the Honourable Thomas Knox. 
as {or \. Potash gave a glaucous precipitate, which, 
puuby, when sett! 


ed, appeared green below and ochry 
aie . Oxal atof ammonia—a copious yellowish 

Precipitate, which at length became a white 
StLFAST MaG. NO. NII. 
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ochry sediment.—3. Muriat of baryta_ copious 
white Prussiat of lime yielded 
prussian biue.—5. ‘Tincture of gallsa_ purplish 
black precipitate. —6. Lime-water—a yellowish green 
precipitate, settling with green floccull intermixed 
with yellow, and some whiter flocculi on the 
surface of the sediment.—7. Nitrat of silver—a 
precipitate somewhat greenish, settling into a 
dinse biack sediment; and the next day, the 
surface of the water and sides of the glass were 
covered with minute crystals of brilliant silver.— 
8. Alcohol rendered it milky —9. From the filtered 
liquor (8) barytic water gave a reddish ochry 
precipitate.-10. Muriat of baryt a white precipitate. 
—1l1. Ammonia gave a precipitate composed of 
green flocculi intermixed with others of a light 
ochry yellow colour.—12. Ammonia dissolved the 
green flocculi of 11.15. ‘The water was boiled one 
hourand three quarters, and gave some ochry depo. 
sit.—14. They boiled water agreed with 11 and 12 

The water has a decidedly chalybeate taste ; 
and the presence of iron is verifie’ by the cork 
being considerably blackened, by the water under 
exposure having deposited much ochry sediment, 
by the boiling still separating a further quantity, 
and by the production of prussizn blue (4), and 
turning tincture of galls black (5). 

‘There is also ptesént a large quantity of 
sulphuric acid (5), with which some of the iron 
appews to fre in union, as well as with carbonic 
acid (13); for, on exposure, the water becomes 
ochry. ‘The water both before and afterboiling 
reddened litmus, but sulphat of iron has the saine 
property. 

I should therefure conclude from the above ex- 
amination, that the wateris a strong chalybeate 
impregnated both w'th carbonat and sulphat of iron. 

London June 10, 1809. 


precipitate.<-4. 


Richard Stocker. 

From the reduction of the nitrat of silvet thet. 
water may also contain some hepatic gas; but 
this was not previously detected by the smell. 

From Dr. Satinders, F. R.S. and §. A. Fellow of 
the royal college of physicians of London, and author 
of @ treatise on the chemical history and medical powers 
of some of the most celebrated mineral waters, 

From the above analysis of the mineral water 
lately discovered in the neighbourhood of Dun- 
gannon, it appears that it possesses, in a very 
superior degree, the medical powers of the best 
chalybeate waters in England, such as those of 
‘Tonbridge and Brighton Jt is proper in all 
cases of indigestion and want of appetite, and 
weak andrclaxed habits, and more especially in the 
Uiseases peculiar to females. It may be drank in the 
quantity of from one fourth to ong half pint on an 
empty stomach, every morning before breakfast. 

Horse exercise will contribute to assist the 
water in restoring the general strength of the 
constitution. 


London, William Saunders, M.D 
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Antrim... Marrred...Mr. John M*Gowan 
of Reltast, to Miss Henrietta Tuke, of 
Poblin. Mr. Thomas Alleo, to Miss 
lane Campbell, of Rock bill, pear. An- 
trim. Mr. J. M*Atony, of Portelenone, to 
Miss Susanna M‘Alony, of Clough, Mr, 
Johu Over, to Miss Barklie, both of Carn- 
money. In Belfast, Capt. Furlong, of 
the Amermwan brig, Salea, to MissRuther- 
ford. Mr. Wu. Gambte, merehant, to 
Miss Douglas, eldest duvglhter of Mr.W. 
Douglas, merchant, Keary Walkineton, 
exy Batlinderry, to Miss Johnston, of 
Aoilycurten, 

Died.... Nir. Jolin Elliot, of Belfast, mer- 
éhant, aged 71, 

Donnoattc,...Married....John Lipsit, of 
Kal'yshannon, esq. to Miss Baltuur, of 
Diumcre, 

Down.....Married......At Kilmore, Mr. 
un Rorran, to Miss Sarah Muuce, beth 
vt Downpatrick. 

Died.....At Killileagh, aged 25, Mrs. 
Stewart, 

Monacuan,.. Married... Mr. Win. Gray, 
to Miss KH. Piil po. 

Ded...At Viushing, aged 27, Charles 
Veury Quin, stigeon, son to the late 
Kev. €. Quin, of Meuaghan. 


J 


LEINSTER. 

To bring the large tracts of undrained 
hor in lrelaud into a sfate of tillage, and 
by adding thei contents to the lands alrea- 
ay under cultivation, mcrease the agri- 
etiture of Our putive country, and cuoutrie 
bute to its resouress for the sustenance of 
the OHritys] ethibire, rnd its protitoble CX\- 
portot com, bat especially towards pro- 
wotue @ “cure supply of flax and hemp 
Withen the aurted Krngdom tor the uee of 
The navy, and support of the linen manu- 
fucture of Trcland, mndependent of foremen 
Nations, and of the interruption arising 
from the vaflmenée of political events apon 
foretgn trade——those obocets annex a re al 
aod solul importance to the late act, ap- 
polutine Conimtssteners to cxamine tito 
Tre nature and ettent of the several bows 
ree Pret rnd, and the practicability of drain. 
ye aod cublllwauing them, and the best 
ieans of affecting the same. The com- 
Uiissia os, not exceeding nine, to b: ap- 
ported by the Lord Lieutenant, capo. 
eted to actin respect of all bows. exeeed- 
stig, by repute or eetimnation, the extent 
of S00 acres; but, vo aj plication of pro- 
prietors of stwmall bous, are bkewise em- 
powered to exercise the provisions of the 
act; the commuission¢ts and their surveyv- 
ars, Kc, are « iMpowere d to enter | ands, to 
suive¥ aod ascertain the nature of the soil, 
&e. under hke restrictions to the over. 
s ers of inland vat igation of public roads 
iu Ireland, The commissicucrs to sit in 


the house of the linen board, or Dubtig 
Society, as they shal) think proper, 
Great inconvenience bas hitherty p, 
sulted from the uncertainty and diticrenes 
in the several couuties Of Ireland, as y 


the tates of fees payable on erimiinal pro | 


secutions, and the several other matter 
relathay thereto, before the judges of as. 
size, and the chairman and otber justices 
at sessions. This meonvenience is fully 
obviated by an act of bast session of parla. 
ment, by which the fees payable are regy 
lated and aseertaimed, and no other og 
hivher fees than those enumerated in the 
schedule set forth, are bencetorward w 
be payable in Ireland to any of the officers 
mentioned in the act. Penalty ten pounds 
on any clerk of the erown, clerk of the 
peace, ov deputies, sheriff, or ander she 
riff, gaoler, turukey, crier at ass zes, Ke, 
&ec. demanding or taking any fee higher 
than the suims set forth, By tms act » 
much of the [Imshb act, of the Ooth of the 
kiug, as directs that the counties sball be 
divided into baronvies and half baronies, 
is repealed, aud the counties to be divided 
lute’ two divisions, copsistiug of lai utes, 
half barontes, and parishes, 

We are happy to notice, in additioa w 
the numerous charitable institutions 
honourable to the humane character of the 
citizens of Dublin, a new institution, de- 
nominated an Asylum for Aged aud ly 
firm Female Servants. Amongst this class 
of our fellow creatures poverty andwretel- 
edness must be admitted aniversally 
abound, Ilow praiseworthy, then, w 
rescue from misery those hitherto! useful 
bers, whose life has been speut in at 
tending on those whom Provideuce he 
placed above them, but, incapable of fur 
ther exertion, are often Ieft to perish, ne 
glected, aud thar past services forgottes, 
The house at present offered tor their re 
liefis a sma!l building on Summerehill; but 
us the workof mcerey and charity, tostertd 
by the benevolent hand of a bountifil 
Providence, eucreases, We sincerely hope 
to see the Asylum for Aged and [nfns 
female Servants exte nd so as to conuudbl 
cate that relief which this deserving clas 
in su populous a city must severely war 
Could we see it patronised by the me, 
aMucut and honourable, how grateful 4 
would be to every uniod suse eptible to the 
tender feelings of hamanity—and surely 
the reward that rank and power would 
ceite from such patronage, from the happf 
effects that would result from their e& 
deavours, would amply repay their com 
sideration of the poor aud wretched servatt 
thus sheltered and protected by thet 
bounty. 

A few nights since, in consequent 
of informations against two houses 
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Crowestreet, the rendezvous of midnicht 
gamesters, a visit was paid by some 
the police officers, who remove d from 
thence the tables and other apparatus 
used on sach oceasions. It is the de. 
termination of the district magistrates 
to exercise every effort to suppress those 
iileeal and very injurious asseumblages, 

Dustin... Married.,...Me. Johu Brad« 
ford, to Miss O’sShaughnessey, Co. Clare, 
James F, Castles, esq. to Miss Ogle, el- 
dest daughter of the late Rev. Wai. Ogle. 
Mr. Wm. Walsh, of Usher’s Island, to 
Miss EK. Richey. Lambart Watson He- 
penstall, of Sandymount, esq. to Eliza, 

eldest daughter of Win. Ball, esq. Wan, 
Rogers, esq. of Leeson-street, to Mrs, 
Daly, alias Newton, 

Died... Dublin, Mr. R. Kelly, printer. 
Jos. Leathjey ,esq. Mr. Robt, M‘Cormick, 
gun-maker, late of Belfasiw Mr. Joba 
Fibing, of Henry-street. Aged87, Simon 
Devenport, esq. of Upper Dorset-strreet. 
At Green-hills, Mrs. Farrel. At Rath- 
mines, Mrs. Hamilton. In Holles-street, 
ayed 65, G. G. Hoffman, esq. one of the 
orginal Directors of the Bank of Ireland, 
At Cornell’s Court, near Cabiateely, Mr, 
Staunton, 

Lourk,... Marred....Geo. Crawley, esq. 
of Drogheda, to Miss Hamui. Chichester 
Fortescue, of Glyde Farm, esq. to Miss 
Hobson, daughter of Sam, Hobson, esq. 
Chatman of the co, Cork. 

Mearn...Died.,.George Rochfort, eldest 
son and heir of Gustavus Rochfort, esq. 

Pp. for co, Westmeath. 

Quveen’s Co...... Married,...-At Mary- 
borough, Mr. Edward Pirdou, to Miss 
Ss; iMpson, 

WrstmMeatn..... Married....0wen Daly, 
of Woodland Lodge, &ésq. to Anna, young- 
est daughter of Joseph Spunner, esq. of 
Rally-mac-egan, Co. Tipperary. 

Wrxrerp... Mavtied,... Thomas Harvey, 
of Youghal, esq. ¢ e Mise M.Gonu: rh. 

W ickLow.... BD. aaa Thomas Byrne, of 
Killochta, esq. flis fainily was the most 
woceot and resectable in that part of 
the country. 


ot 


“MUNSTER, 

Waterford, Js 4/20 ——Friday, about three 
Oclock, the Wazerford Assizes w as inter- 
rmpted by an alarm of fire. The smoke 
Was strongly feiain the eottiaty court, and 
the flames at ‘times flashed powerfally 
through the w dows. The fire com. 
Menced at the west end of the county 
ja, and at thé Siaeum of ten or eleven 
houses from iy kts origin was entire ly 
if bist we have not ‘been able 

' the ‘tact cause, some of the 
whabitants atrrit buting it to sparks from 
* pipe » aad otvers to children carelessly 


aer vleutal ; 
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amusing themselves with burning faggots, 
But whatever the origin may have been, 
the effects were rapid beyond description, 
All the houses in the neighbourhood of 
that where it first began were thatched, 
and the state of the weather tor a 
siderable time past had completely pre- 
pared them for the devounig element, 
Had the wind been in a different direé- 
tion, the calamity would not have been 

great; bat it blew strongly from the 
west, and mn the direction of the most 
populous vicinity. On visiting the place 
atter the fire had subsided, we retkoned 
near sixty houses, which in the shoft 
space of one hour, were totally destroyed, 
with the exception of the walls, and 
even of these many had fallen dowd. 
There was scarcely to be seen any where 
& singls combustible left uncousumed, All 
the inmates belong to the tmdustrious 
and indigent class of the community. 
Many of them were absent in’ pursuit 
of their respective occupations, and the 
whole of them have almost in a moinent 
been deprived of a habitation and a 
home, All of them have been seriousiv 
injured in the little property which they 
possessed, and some of them have been 
reduced to utter ruin. As far as wé 
have yet been able to learn, and the in- 
quiries which we made, seem to justify 
us in the behef, that no other accident 
of the kind has happened, only ove life 
was Jost, a boy about four years old, 
and the son of a poor industrious widow, 
Whose busband died some time ago, and 
left her to support six children, one of 
whom has met his death in this untimely 
and dreadful manner. The boy was ale 
inost burned to ashes, Another chiid 
Was saved by a gentleinan of this city, 
who rushed into the house where it lay, 
and rescued it at the iaminent peril ot 
bis own life. 

Conk ... Married...Captain Roper, of the 
Roscommon militia, to Miss Pradence 
Thomson, of Kinsale. 

Limenicx ... Married... The Rev, George 
Héacocke, tu Miss Gann. 

Died.... At Fedamore, aged above [90 
years, Mr. Patrick Marshall, who walked 
without assistance the day before his 
death. 


CON. 


CONNAUGHT. 

A few days ago, a poor labouring 
man’s wife, of the name of Sandy’s, 
of the long waik, ‘at the town of 
Roscommon, was delivered of four 
children, three of which are living, 
and Jikely to do well, 

S.teo..... Married... .. Rev. C. Morrison, 
pastor of the Fvangetieal church of Sligo, 
te Miss Ann Auchinieck, of Belfast, 
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AGRICULTURAL REPORT. 
From July 20, tall August 20. 

Srwce last report, the weather bas changed from very dey to much rain. The potay 
and oat crops have been generally improved by it, but the continuance of so much we 
has in many districts broucht on a mildew in the wheat, which, added to the blav, 
that made some appearance during the dry weather, is likely to occasion a great def. 
cieney both in the quality and quantity of that gram. 

The crops of tlax, about which so much apprebension Was entertained, have IT pro- 
ved beyond the most sanguine expectations of the farmer; and it is now the general op. 
pion that there will not be so erent a deficiency of that valuable material as was at fire 


apprehended. In many parts of the count V's there apy ars a commendable dispositi li : +h 
te save seed ; the present wet weather is unfavourable for it, but ifa change takes plae ba 


soon, there is much reason for hoping, thata considerable quantity of good seed, wy 
he im the hands of the farmers next season; and that we shall not be so dependant ong 
furcign supply, as we have hitherto been, By 

The late crops of hay, althouzh much greater than the carly ones, are likely to sufie 
by the present rains, and thew owners to lose in quality what they have gained ip quan. 
tity, by delaying to cut them. 
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COMMERCIAL REPORT. 


By the last accounts from America, tt appears that on the arrival of the intelli. 
gence that our government had refused to ratify the treaty made by their ambassador, 
a great ferment took place in the United States, We anxiously wait for further intel 
ligence, as there is reason to expect, that strong measures of retaliation will be adopt 
ed by their government. ‘The Federalists to whom the change of system, from the 
volicy of Thomas Jefferson's administration, appears to have been principal!) y owing, 
} ive had @ short-lived triumph, from the expectations thatall matters had been amicably 
settled with Great Britain; bui the disappointed hope will now probably increasethe po 

ular irritation, If America resist with full energy, our government will probably 
in the end concede with a bad grace to their contirmed and renovated opposition, and 
grant the terms which by the non-ratification of the treaty they have unwisely re 
jected. In the mean time, we may expect at home, laboured defences of our adminis 
tration on the ground of their conduct being supposed to tend to promote the selfish 
interests of these countries, whether the measures are consistent with justice or nota 
rise on American produce, still further increased by the schemes of speculators, 
and if matters are not speedily accommodated, another year’s defective supply of 
flax-seed, attended with all that want of real and effective patriotism which che 
racterized the proceedings at the period of the last Armagh meeting. 

The merchants of Glasgow have taken alarm at an act of last session, by which 
part of the duty on foreign linens, on exportation had been withdrawn, and have 
memorialed the board of trade in London onthe subject. ‘They have written for 
the concurrence of the linen trade in this country in the opposition to this mew 
sure. Any interference will probably be ineffectual, as the board of trade allege 
the measure is calculated to counteract the interests of neutrals and permit our 
own merchants, to meet foreign linens in distant markets, on equal terms. . It is als 
a question which admits of much discussion, how far it is, just to prevent the inhab 
tants of the West Indies, from receiving linens whether fereign or of British and 
Irish manufacture, so that they may have the choice of taking whichever may be 
found cheapest or best, The interference of governments in matters. of trade is 
generally prejudicial; the language of the merchants of France to old Colbert, 
“leave us to ourselves,” is generally the best advice, as .their. plans. are 
trequently only caleulated to attempt to remedy one blunder. by a_ succe® 
sion of others. The true axiom of trade is to leave all ta a fair competition of 
buyers and sellers to take care of their own interests, without indulging that fond- 
ness for meddling, to which-statesmen often vainly think themselves competent.— 
‘The countryman who thought he could regulate the seasons. to better advantage, 
was not more mistaken, than some statesmen at the head of certain boards, whe 
arrogate to themselves the abilities to manage trade, and who are flattered it 
these conceits by the applauses of the venal or of the unreflecting ; while the 
inc'mation to exercise power, and to taste the sweets of patronage in dispensing 
favours, forms the primary object of office. . 
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sales of linen both in Dublin, London, and foreign markets continue ex-« 
vamely dull. The retailers dread a repetition of the losses consequent on the dear 
invens of 1799, and the wearers of this article stand off from pirchasing at the 


[he 


oak 


“present prices, and in many instances, at least for female wear, are substitutung 


the lower priced, but less durable calicoes, 

Timber continues enormously high; one vessel, we believe the first and only 
one, has arrived at Belfast from Norway under neutral colours, but the small sup- 
had little effect on the market. Some pitch pine, and other American tim- 
her has also arrived, but is totally inadequate to the wants of this country. Ves- 
sels are going out to Nova Scotia, and other parts of British America, with work- 
men from these countries to cut down timber in their immense forests, ‘This 
scheme may probably, in the course of a few months, if they bring home pitch 
pine, give to us good timber, but still at a high rate, froin the mereased charge 
of freight on so long a Voyage. American timber, from which the pitch has 
not been extracted, technically called pitch-pine, is valuable for all purposes 
in building. 

A plan is in agitation, and in some state of forwardness on the part of the mer 
chants and traders of Belfast, to purchase the Lagan Canal from the present pro- 
prietors, If this bargain is completed, it is intended to remedy the cefects of the 
present cut, so as to render it what jt never has yet been, a useful and effective 
canal. In such a case We anticipate much advantage to the trade of Belfast and 
the adjacent country. 

The course of exchange between the continent of Europe and Great Britain, 
has been at the rate of 25 per cent, to the disadvantage of the latter. The mer- 
chants who had exported articles to the Continent felt this inconvenience, and this 
unfavourable exchange was still further aggravated, by the bills drawti-on account 
of the Austrian subsidy, which in this imstance subjected either the Austrian or 
British government to a defajcation of one fourth of the sum granted to support 
this ill-judged and ineffectual scheme of renewing the war in Germany.’ Guineas 
for a time were eagerly bought up by the Jews and others, in the commer¢ial 
towns of Fngland, at a premium, and it is said that 20,000 guineas were seized 
st the custom house in an attempt to send them to the continent for commercial 
purposes, From this circtrmstance we may clearly percerve that there is, in con- 
sequence offthe bank restriction, a real depreciation of “bank paper, whenever it 
comes in competition with specie. This fact was long denied in England, and as 
their trade did not require in general the exclusive use of gold in any particular 
branch, the fallacy was less readily detected, 

Yet notwithstanding a thorough eonviction of this depreciation, there appears 
no cause to altet the opinion furmerly expressed in those reports, that for the 
purpose of internal trade, bank notes answer equally well with specie, and in 
the peculiar circumstances of this country, a heavy foss was sustained by the ef- 
forts to continue payments in specie in this corner, against the general practice 
of the empire. Guineas are rapidly disappearing’ in the'linen trade; during this 
present month, bank notes have become the general mode of payment it the lincn 
market of Belfast, which was one of the few matkets in’ which the use of guineas 
had Deen retained. ‘The butter trade of Belfast occasions the -principal demand tor 
gurhéas at this time; and in consequence of this demand the premium on them at 
one period of this month, rose to 3 per cent ; but it has latterly declined to 24 and 
2 per cent. Exchange on London has averaged in Dublin about 94 per cent, 
and in Belfast for notes from 9} to 104, and for guineas at 7} to 8 per cent. 
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MEDICAL REPORT. 
List of Diseases occurrins in-the practice of: «a Physician in Belfast, from 
July 20, dl August 20. 


Barometer....highest - --- ¢- 350 0 Thermometer....hichest -.-— - - 2 6 
mean == = «2 2 - 29 4 Mean '- «0 e « = FA 
luwest - -e- «© -- 29 QO lowest «---+e- 59 @ 


Tuphus, -- Common contagious fever. 


- -_ -—- - 


l 

Prewmonia, « = - - - 2 Inflammation af the luoss 
2 Acute rheamatism. 
) Small pox, 
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Measles. 
Consumption. 
Common cold. 
Convulsions. 


Rubeola, -« - + --- 
Phihyss,e 2 +--+ - 
Catarthus, - --2+-- 
Epilepsia, - - 2-22 


to © 


~ 
~ 


t 


Asthna, - - --+2 +2 1 Asthma. 

Hysteria, = ~ - - + + - 2 Hysterics. 

Ascites, - - + ~¢ -- 1 Dropsy of the belly. 
Hydiothorax, + - - - - 1 Deopsy of the chest. 
s ’ ith ila, oe @as @ @ 7 Evil. 

] Dor re o - - - - - - - 6 ! te h. 

Herpes, -“<-*-2--s+2 fF 8 5 Tetter. 


Suphilis, - ? 
Grono The, 
Morbi infantiles, - - - 22 Febrile and bowel complaints of children, 


- - - 9 Venereal disease. 


NATURALIST’S REPORT. 
bron Ji iy 20, told slugs! 90. 

From the first bud whose vent’rous head 

The winter's lowering tempest braves, 
To those which mid the foliare dead 

Shrink latest ta thery annual graves : 
All are for use, for health, for pleasure given, 
All speak in various ways the bounteous hand of heaven. 
* * * 

The eniety of the groves pas begun to aechne; the trees and shrubs no longer show 
that endless variety of colouring; a few tafts of honey-suckle, and a solitary flower of 
the rose or the braml already remind us that the sun is descending in his course, 
and beginning to thaw the snow, and confer the pleasures of spring on another he 
misphere, The music of the groves ta now confined to the parting song of the willow 
wren, andthe shril pipe of the common wrev; but none are now heard to utter the 
notes of lowe except the monotonous yellow-hammer. The corvorarts, with the 
gulls, and other maritime birds; now returning from their protecting cliffs, spread 
themselves aroynd our shore, while the curlew and the godwit, wandering in the high 
est regions of the air, catoh our attention by tleir nielancholy whistle, seeming hat 
bingers of the approaching season of darkness and storms. 

July 21. Green-evyed Cleg (Tabanus cacutiens) appears. 

Viy-catching Dogsbane (Apoeynum androsceemifolia) tlowering. 

©2, Rail (Gallinula Crex, Lath. In. Orn.) heard for the last time, 

£5. Common mallows (Malva sylvestris) aud round-leaved mallow (M. rotund 

folia) in fall flower. 
. White convolvulas (Conrolvulas sepium) flowering. 

84. Autumoal hawkweed (Hedypnois autumnalts) flowering, 

20, Burdock (Artium lappa) Devil's bit, Seabious (Scabiosa snecisa) and Field 
centian (Cfentiana campestris) flowering, Yellow-hammer (Emberiza citrinella) be 
gun to sing. 

51. Narrow-leaved Willow herb (Epilobium augustifolium) in full flower among 

the rocks on the sides of our mountains. dps 

Angast 1], Sweet scented Orehis (Orehis conopsea) in flower. 

3. Bulbearine Loosestrife (Lysim: chia stricta) flowering. 

7. Paniched Lychnidea (Phiex parniculata) flowering. 

&. Larce flowered St. John’s wort (Hypericum calyeinum) in flower, 

13, New Jersey Tea (Ceanothus Americanus} tlowe ring. 

i+, Common wren (Sylvia troglodytes of Lath) and Willow-wren (Sylvia te 

c*ndus) sinaing. 

16, Swifts (Hirunde apus) squealing through the air at Relfast, and this was th 
last day Ll observed them. Common swallow (Hirundo rustica) gathered in tlocks, 
and flvine at a creat beicht, seemingtv te aching the young ones to flv; and the 
Godwits (Scolopax leacophara) returned from breeding, fying at a great height, 
tering thew qaick repeated whistle, and as if seeming anxious fora place to alight 
on, The common emlew (Namenivs arqneta of Lath.) preceded the Gedwits inthe? 
return, and now seem settied for the winter. 
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i7, Shrubby American Hydrangea (Hydrangea arborescens) in flower, 

18. Variegated naked Robin (Colchicain variegatuin) and Campanula (Campanula 
pyramidalts) flowering. 

9, Radiate white-leaved Hydrangea (Hydrangea radiata) flowering. 

Saw one of the black spotted silver moth (Phalcena padella J). oa, Bri. In, pl. 9.) 





METEOROLOGICAL REPORT, 
From July 20, till August 20. 

The fine weather which characterised our fortmer period, continued without interes 
mission until the 27th, when the wet weather commenced, whieh has con. 
tinued alinost without intermission till the present time; ou toe 3ist of July uncon. 
monly beavy rain fell over many districts, attended with thauder and water-spouts, 
This phenome non, exhibiting a variety of appearances, is wore generally observed 
among mountains, and over water, than where there are extensive plains; the 
ascending Water-spout so often seen at sea, may be seen on land in another form, 
that of acolumn of dust and other light substances raised by whirlwinds. The 
phenomenou of the decending water-spout is much more difhcult to explain than 
that of the latter; for, how can such a quantity of water be suspended in the air 
nut the exact period of its fall?—is it gradually gathered to that particular spot, 
froma small portion becoming too heavy, and beginning to fall, by which a space 
is formed, tute which other drops unmediately enter; by a continuance of this, a 
vacuum is at last formed, into which all the neighbouring drops rush with a 
velucity in proportion to that of the descending stream. If this explanation 
accounts for this phenomenon, little, if any water, should fall in the immediate 
viewity of the decending water-spout; for the drops, while in the act of rush- 
ing into the vortex, would be suspended in the current of air. It is greatly to be 
wehed, that people who have opportunities of observing uncommon appearauces, 
would take the trouble of recording what they have accurately observed, From 
a collection of facts, in however plain langaage they are related, the most im- 
portant benefit imay result; and if our Magazine should be favoured with com- 
wunications, the pubheation of whieh may benefit mankind, the great end of 
tie undertaking will be answered, 

July 21, 26, Brillant days. 
27, - ~ Fine morning; heavy shower in the evening. 
28, 29, Dark and showery. 
30), - = Rain. 
31, - - Heavy rain, with thunder. 
Angust 1, 20, Mare or less showery every day. 

From the 2icst of July till the 23th, the barometer was at 30; on the 26th it 
descended to 29. 9; since which time it has remained nearly the same 4 its 
loWest state was 29. 1, on the Sd of Augast. 

The temperature since our last has changed but little, being at nearly the 
medaim suumer heat, yet on the morning of the Sth of August it was as low 
as 50°; at S a. M. at the same hour it bas often been as high as 60°, 

The taid-day heat of the 26th aud 27th of July, being 78°, was greater than 
has been known for some years, while on the Ist of August, it was only o9°, and on 
the Sth, 62, a degree of cold very unusal for the season. 

The wind has been in the North 2, West 1, South 4, Fast 2, of the interme- 
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CELESTIAL PHENOMENA. 
* FOR SEPTEMBER, 1309. 
Tat Moon rises on the first of this Month, at half past ten, P.M. nearly at the same 


thy ’ 
me with Aldebaran, having passed the principal stars in the Hyades, in the after- 


Woh; she sets about half past 1 the next afternoon. 


She rises at 6 min. past 1, moruing ; and as she rises in the heavens, may be ob- 
‘erved between the two first stars of the Twins, and the two first of the Little Dog ; 
“Sus being situated to the east of ber, adds cousiderable splendour to this groupe, 
we sets at J+ mug, past + afternyon. 
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10, She sets a few minutes after the Sun, aod of course will be invisible. 

15, She rises at 1] wen. past } aft. and sets at 27 min, past 9 aft. On this day 
Saturn and Mars, with (he secoud of the Scorpion, are to the West of ber, and Anta. 
res is below her, this groupe tuust excite attention inthe evening: at 9 she is 52° 
from the est star or the Lage. 

20, She rises at 5 o'clock, p.m. and passes the mer, at 1] min. past 10, being very 
nealy under the second of the Water Bearer, at nine she is 75° 20’ frou the first 
ef the Rain; and tn observing this distance we shall perceive Jupiter not far from 
the three tiist stars of the Ram, 

25, She rises at To’ clock being nearly atthe same time with Jupiter, which she had 
passed about noon 4s with this plavet, and the three first stars of the Kam, she forms a 
groupe, the appearance of which must excite attention trom the observer of the mo- 
tious of the heavenly bodies, and their various situations. 

OU, She rises at 9 win. past 10, aft. under the 6thotthe Bull, and as she mounts the 
heavens, will appear pearly in a line with this star and the third of the Twins; she 
sets the next day about two o'clock, 

Mereury is au evening stay, bat too near the Sun inthe early part of the month to 
be seen by any but the keen observer. 

Venus is a morning star, and will shine with great splendour long before sun-rise, her 
lieht will be of verv great service to those who are on their Journey at such an early 
hour, The Moon passes ber on the 7th, 

Mars, is an evening star, being on our meridian on the Ist at 59 min. past 4 in the 
afternoon, and in the 19¥th at44 mun, past b, his motion is direct through about 20°, 
‘Lhe Moon passes bun on the loth, 

Jupiter, passes the meridian at !8 min, past S, in the morning of the Ist, and on 
the ivth at 2 min, past 2, of course, we shoilsee himiin the might, during the whole 
month, and lis splendour wal cheer and enhghteu the noctambulist. 

Saturn is au evening star, beng ov the mer, at 26 min pasts ym. on the Ist, and at 
PC min. pust+, on the 19th, his motion isretvograde. Mars passes him this month, at 
which time we shall have afine opportenity of coutrastiag their different colours, 
brightness, and apparent magoitude, The Moon passes him on the 15th. 

Hersehell is on the mer. on the Ist, at 59 min. past 3, p.m. and on the 21st at SI 
min, past 2, P.M. consequently Our Opportunities of seeiug hum, are every night de- 
creasing. The Moon passes bin on the LSth. 


ECLIPSES OF JUPITER’S SATELLITES. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

** the Glances from Derry to Gracehiil,” came too late for insertion in this number. Th 
Pal appearin our nevi We have aiso received a paner stgned ** Mechanieus,” dated Cate 
ra Mfergus, wm ouswer to some ovservealiions ina late number, on the Barometer: and anotht? 
Pediing to the Marp Sovvet Dhey are otended for publication in our nest. 
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